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FOREWORD 

The author hopes these exercises will prove interesting. 
They aim to give to descriptions of French life and scenes 
the human touch too often lacking in composition texts. 
Entertainment cannot, however, be the main consideration. 
To be useful, exercises must be practical. 

The word practical, as used here, means this : Exercises 
must supply abundant practice in the use of aU construc- 
tions which the pupil studies. It is futile, for instance, to 
make him study partitive articles, and then include only 
two or three partitives in the corresponding exercises. 
Only when such constructions are abundant can the pupil 
learn to apply his rules correctly. 

Each lesson contains three sections. Section A consists 
of detached sentences affording copious illustrative mate- 
rial. B and C are in connected prose, but abound in the 
constructions the pupil has been studying. O is somewhat 
more difficult than B and may be used either for additional 
practice, for alternate exercises, or for a second review 
course. In general it may be said that lessons can be 
readily divided, the order of sections changed, and the 
work otherwise adapted to the needs of the class. 

At the head of each lesson are given topics for gram- 
matical study. No rules are printed, but subjects are 
assigned such as are treated in any good grammar. In 
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iv FOREWORD 

the later lessons references are more and more frequent to 
subjects for which little time has been available in regular 
class work. The object is to send the pupil to the gram- 
mar, that he may form the habit of finding out things for 
himself. 

Notes are brief and to the point. They are placed at the 
end of each lesson because a large majority of teachers pre- 
fer them there. The arrangement is sufficiently convenient 
in the preparation of the lesson, while not so convenient 
as to serve as a crutch in recitation. 

There is no apology for the lesson which calls for French 
equivalents of the word get. Some may omit these sen- 
tences because they employ rather liberally our native col- 
loquialisms. Yet it seems advisable to teach pupils how 
French expresses the ideas for which we overwork this 
little word. 

Lesson X gives no facts regarding French geography, 
since any statement made now may be inaccurate at the 
close of the war. The lesson consists of questions on geog- 
raphy ; the grammar assigned is on interrogative pronouns. 
Why not? Pupils are glad to learn the facts for themselves 
and to answer the questions in French ! 

Many composition texts follow corresponding readers too 
closely. This book is not based on the author's reader, " Le 
Fran^ais et sa Patrie." But in subject matter it covers the 
same ground, and accordingly references to the correspond- 
ing pages of the reader are given in parentheses in the 
heading of nearly every lesson. Teachers who wish to use 
the two books together, will find these references helpful. 
Teachers using the Composition independently will, of 
course, disregard them. 
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FKENCH COMPOSITION 

EXERCISE I 

THE ARRIVAL AT PARIS (Pages i-6) 

Grammatical study: regular conjugations of verbs; avoir and 
itre; partitive constructions; depuia with the present and 
imperfect indicative. 

A. 1. Have you any friends in this country? No, I 
haven't any friends in France. I am a ^ foreigner. 

2. Most people who travel in France visit many beauti- 
ful cathedrals. 

3. How many days have you been in ^ Paris? I have 
been here three weeks. 

4. There are a great many boarding-houses in Paris. 

5. How many years have you been studying French? 
I have been studying it only one year. 

6. Do you speak French? Yes, sir, but not very well. 

7. He has some French books. Have you any? No, 
I have none, but here are some EngUsh books. 

8. My father speaks French very well. He has visited 
France many times. 

9. We found some good boarding-houses in Switzerland. 

10. How many compartments are there in this car? 
There are six. 

B. Our friends left Switzerland a week ago. They 
have been in France for a week now, but they have not 
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2 FRENCH COMPOSITION 

yet reached Paris, for they stopped at Dijon, a pretty city 
on the way from Geneva to the capital. There are many 
interesting cities in this country ; some are worth visiting,^ 
for their cathedrals and museums and for other buildings. 
But Paris is the largest and the most important city in * 
France. 

Most people who travel in foreign countries speak 
English. Our friends met some gentlemen who had been 
studying French for years ; yet they always found hotels 
where they met many people who spoke English. It is 
too bad. There are so many hotels where only French 
is spoken,*^ and where an American cannot hear his own 
language! And there are excellent pensions, too. Our 
friends used to Uve in boarding-houses when they were in 
Switzerland. 

C. We had been traveling for several weeks in Switzer- 
land. At last we had left this beautiful country and had 
started for Paris, the ^ capital of France and one of the 
most interesting cities in ^ the world. We longed to see 
this beautiful city. So, while we were very sorry to leave 
the mountains and lakes, still we were ready to visit new 
countries. We had taken a train at Geneva ; we had found 
a compartment where we could ® be alone. Then some 
Americans who, like us, were going to Paris to study 
French, came into our car. We were glad enough ^ to 
meet them ; for wheii one is traveling in a foreign country 
he is always glad to find some people who live in ^ the 
United States. We talked for two or three hours, then 
being tired, we began to read. 

We had been reading only a few minutes when the 
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customs official came into our compartment to inspect 
our baggage.^ I had nothing to declare, but my friend 
had a little Swiss milk chocolate. It is better to tell the 
inspector if one has chocolate or lace ; for there is a duty 
on these things. Especially one must not take any 
matches of foreign make into France, for the manufacture 
of ^ matches is controlled by the government. But since 
we had only a ^ very little chocolate, and no matches or ^® 
lace, the inspector said we needn't ^^ pay anything. 

About three o'clock we arrived at Paris. Of course, we 
were glad to get out of the train after omr long journey. 
We took a subway train and went directly to a boarding- 
house, where my friends Uved a year ago, when they were 
passing a few weeks here. Here I am at last, settled in ^ 
Paris ! Everything seems strange, but later I shall get 
accustomed to the subways and the boulevards, the 
gardens and the parks. 

1. omit. 2. d. 3. trans, merit a visit 4. de. 5. use 
an. 6. tense? 7. hien. 8. plural. 9. the. 10. ni. 
11. imp. /attoir. 



EXERCISE II 
A WALK m PARIS (Pages 9-21) 

Grammatical study: orthographical peculiarities of the first 
conjugation ; common uses of tenses ; partitive constructions 
(continued) ; allery dire. 

A. 1, My friend says that when he was in Paris he 
used to eat a lot of milk chocolate. 
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2. How many students are there at Paris? There are 
a great many. 

3. You say that many students live in the Latin quarter. 

4. He was commencing to ^ write letters to some friends. 

5. This part of the city is called ^ the Left Bank. 
These gentlemen say^ they are going to visit some friends 
who live here. 

6. We are eating some roUs. We were going to give 
you some, but you have enough. 

7. The king has been reigning for many years. Will he 
reign for a long time still ? 

8. If the man buys this horse, he will have four. He 
bought two yesterday. 

9. What would he say if you told him this? 

10. We are going to the square that used to be called 
Parvis-Notre-Dame. 

B. How many interesting things there are to see in 
this city ! One might ^ spend whole weeks in the chm-ches 
and the museums. There are many places which are 
mentioned ^ in * literature. When one goes to the He de 
la Cite he sees ^ at once a large building with two square 
towers. Without asking^ any questions he knows that it 
is the great cathedral of Notre-Dame. Hugo has told 
us the story of Quasimodo in his novel, Notre-Dame de 
Paris. Every statue calls to our minds ® some historic 
event. Here is one which shows Roland, the great chief 
who conquered ^® the Moors. He is on horseback. The 
Sainte-Chapelle, a part of the court-house, with ^ the beau- 
tiful Gothic steeple and the splendid stained-glass win- 
dows, is also on ^^ the island. 
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We went to the cathedral this morning. We went up 
into the towers to ^^ enjoy the view of ^^ the city. This 
afternoon we are going to take a walk in the parks, but 
of course we wanted to take our first walk in the oldest 
part of the city. 

C, The janitress is sweeping the stairs. I am going to 
wait a few minutes, for I have some questions which I 
want to ask her.^* First, I wish to know what is happen- 
ing at the mairie, across the street. Then, I want to know 
if she has any letters for me. At present I have hardly 
any money ; I am always glad to receive letters when I 
am traveling, but from time to time, especially when I 
need money, I can hardly wait for the postman to come." 
Oh, here is the janitress. "Excuse me, madame, but are 
there any letters for me? I beUeve there is an American 
mail to-day." — " Yes, sir, you are right ; the postman has 
just come,^* and here are two letters for you ; there are 
some for your friend, too.*' 

If I had money enough, I should like to stay longer in 
Paris. I can stay here only a few weeks. I have been 
here only since last night, but I am beginning already to 
feel the charm of this old city. I am going to take advan- 
tage of the time that I shall have here, and ^ see as many 
things as possible. 

1. d. 2. s'appeler, 3. insert that, 4. pourrdit. 5. of 
which {dont) one makes mention. 6. the. 7. voit. 8. inf. 
9. calls to us to the mind. 10. vainquit. 11. dans. 12. pour. 
13. 8ur. 14. ind. obj. 15. subjunctive. 16. arriver. 
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EXERCISE III 

BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND DINNER (Pages 7-8; 21- 
24; 38-41) 

Grammatical study: agreement of past participles; reflexive 
verbs; the idiom. venir de; s'enaller; venir, tenir, s^aaseoir. 

A. 1. We got up at seven o'clock this morning and we 
came here before eating ^ our ^ breakfast. 

2. They went away this morning, but they will come 
back later, for they have just arrived in Paris. 

3. When she arrived, her mother had just read the 
letters which the janitor had brought. 

4. Sit down. Eat these cakes which the maid has 
brought. 

5. He is buying a new house. When he ' and his wife 
have settled in it,^ they want * us to go* and' visit ^ them. 

6. How many rolls has the maid brought? There 
aren't any here, for she hasn't come yet. 

7. She is holding in ^ her hand the two books which she 
procured yesterday. 

8. She gets up at seven every day. She went to bed 
late last night. 

9. When we had settled in Paris we soon got accustomed 
to speaking ^ French. 

10. When we arrived they were already sitting at the 
table. 

B. We took a walk yesterday ; then, as we had some 
letters to write, we didn't go to bed until* midnight. So 
we woke ^® up quite late. We got up at once. We were 
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ready to eat the rolls and coffee which the maid had 
already brought. In France one eats only very little for ^ 
breakfast. The family doesn't come together for this 
meal, but each person has rolls and coffee, or chocolate, 
or perhaps milk, in his room. After dressing ^^ (for we 
have already got accustomed to the French habit of eating ^ 
breakfast before dressing ^) we went out. It was ^ splen- 
did weather, and we went to the Champs-Elys6es. 

When we came back at noon we were tired and hungry. 
Luncheon was ready. We sat down at once. We had 
meat and potatoes and then some cheese and some jam. 
These French jams are delicious. We were glad to ^' 
have some butter, for they ^* don't have it ^^ with all the 
meals. But there is no salt in this butter. 

After limcheon we stayed a few minutes and were intro- 
duced to Mrs. B's brother, who had just come in as we 
were finishing the meal. 

C. Well, Madame, we have come back in time. We 
hiu*ried, for we knew that you wouldn't sit down without 
us. — Where did you go this afternoon? — We went to 
the Champs-Elysees ; everybody was there! — Let's 
sit down at once ; for the soup is ready, and it will be cold 
if we don't eat it soon. — Give me the salt and pepper, 
please. Thank you. — We have a leg of lamb this evening 
and some peas. — Will you give me another ^* glass of 
water? Thank you. — Let me give you a little more ^^ 
meat and some more ^^ potatoes. — This salad is very 
good. — What sort of fruit do you prefer? Here are some 
oranges and some figs. The figs are j.ust as they were 
picked, not dry like those that you eat in America. Help 
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yourself ^ to the crackers. May I offer you something 
more? — No, thank you, Madame; I have all I need.^* 
Now we must ^* leave you, for we have some more letters 
to write, and as soon as we have finished them we shall 
go to bed. Good night, Madame. — Good night, Gentle- 
men. 

1. inf. 2. the. 3. lui. 4. y. 5. vetdent. 6. sub- 
junctive. 7. omit. 8. d. 9. ne . . . qu*d. 10. inverted 
order. 11. perf. inf. 12. faisait un, 13. de. 14. on. 
15. part. 16. encore un; why not un autre? 17. encore, 
18. aeaervir, 19. falloir. 



EXERCISE IV 

AN AFTERNOON AT THE BOIS (Pages 35-38) 

Grammatical study: conjunetive personal pronouns; mourir, 

voir, 

A. 1. He is bringing her some beautiful flowers. He 
tells me that he found them in the Bois de Boulogne. 

2. We shall see them when they come to-morrow. He 
sent them yesterday. 

3. They were coming this morning ; but we told them 
that we should not see them, for we should not be here. 

4. The king and queen died a year ago. Did you ever 
see them? 

5. They are holding French flags. Where did they 
find them? Who gave them to them? 

6. Our friend who died gave us that painting. I used 
to see it every time that I went to his house. 
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7. My father wants ^ to read that book. When you 
have finished it, bring it to him, if you please. 

8. They will die in prison. You will see them when 
you go there to-morrow. 

9. Keep yoiu* tickets. When the inspector comes, show 
them to him. 

10. As soon as she had bought them, she showed them 
to us. 

B. Let's take a walk this afternoon. It is* fine 
weather, and it's better ' to be outdoors than to * visit the 
museums. — Where are we going? — Let's go to the Bois 
de Boulogne. You will see a great '^ many people there, 
and it is a beautiful place. — Shall we see the Champs- 
Elysfes and the Tuileries Gardens ® on the way? — Yes, 
we shall cross them. 

Here is the Seine. You saw it this morning. You 
were speaking a few minutes ago of the Tuileries Gardens. 
Here they are. — Aren't those flowers beautiful ! — Yes, 
and they are beautiful until ^ November, for the climate 
is mild, and it is * only rarely cold. — What is the wide 
avenue which I see off there? — Why,^ that's the Avenue 
des Champs-Elysees. You don't recognize * it when you 
see it ! We are now in ^® the Place de la Concorde ; look 
at it well, for it's one of the most beautiful squares in * the 
world. It is in ^® this square that many people were 
killed on the guillotine, during the Revolution. — What 
are those great trees on either side^^ of the avenue? — 
They ^ are chestnut trees ; when they are in blossom, 
the avenue is very beautiful. 

Here we are at the Bois. It ^ is not a large forest, but 
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there are places here where one can forget that he is so 
near a big city. — I am starving; aren't you hungry, 
too? — Yes, let's buy something to eat. But let's not 
buy it at ^^ the restaurant ; everything costs too much ^* 
there, and we're not rich. Let's buy it at ^' that little 
shop. 

C. This afternoon we went to the Bois. On the way 
we saw a great crowd of people beyond the Place de la 
Concorde. I wondered what it was. I went up to a 
policeman and I said to him : "Excuse me, what is that 
crowd?" "Oh, Monsieur, that's Guignol," he said. 
"Tell me, please, what's a Guignol?" Then he explains 
to me that it is a sort of show in which the actors are 
dummies. He was surprised that I had ^^ never seen them. 
I told him that we had just come to Paris for the first 
time. Then we thanked him. We were much interested 
in ^^ the show and in the children who were having such a 
good time. 

After staying at the Bois an hour, and after going boat- 
ing, we took a street car to come back to the house. I was 
starving, for I had had nothing to eat all the afternoon. 
We might have walked if we had had ^^ time, and we 
should have enjoyed the walk, for it is in a beautiful part 
of the city. But it was getting ^ late. I had never been in 
a French street car. The conductor gave us some tickets 
when we had given him our money. When he gave them 
to us I thought ^® it was ^ a funny idea.2<> But an Eng- 
lishman who was behind us explained to me that if we 
didn't keep the tickets, to show them when the conductor 
came in,^! we should have to pay for our ride again. 
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Then I decided that it was worth while to keep them. 
There's a reason for everything that you see at Paris ! 

1. veiU, 2. faire. 3. vaiU mieux, 4. de. 5. omit. 
6. Gardens of the Tuileries. 7. jusqu^en. 8. mais. 9. re- 
connaiasez, 10. sur. 11. de chaque c6U, 12. ce, 13. dans, 
14. too dear. 15. subjunctive. 16. d. 17. the. 18. ae 
faire. 19. trouver. 20. une drdle dHdie. 21. oond.; why? 



EXERCISE V 

AT THE THEATER (^Pages 41-47) 

Grammatical study : conjunctive personal pronouns (continued) ; 
y and en; croire, partir, and verbs similarly conjugated. 

A. 1. BeUeve me ; 1 tell you they have gone. 

2. I beUeve you, but I thought they wouldn't use the 
tickets that we bought for them. 

3. I think he is sleeping now. Don't wake him. 

4. He will get up soon, and I will tell him that you have 
come to see him. 

5. I thought they would come back soon. When you 
see them, give them this. 

6. If you see him, shall you give it to him ? 

7. She wants you to buy her some tickets. 

8. I have sent her some already. Tell her to ^ use them. 

9. She used them. But she went to sleep during the 
first act ! 

10. Who told you so ^? I saw her. 

11. I am surprised that you should believe * her when 
she tells you she was there. 
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12. I didn't see her there. I tell you she didn't go. 

13. I am buying them some tickets. 

14. Tell me, do you want me to buy you some? 

15. Yes, buy me some, please. 

16. I sent them some last week, but they didn't use 
them. 

17. Sleep well; when you have waked up, get up at 
once. 

18. I hope you will wake up early. 

19. Go out. Wait for* me. I shall come out in a 
minute. 

20. We shall see them if we wait for * them. 

B. Let's see if they* are playing Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichan at the Comedie Frangaise to-night. — What's* 
the Com6die Fran^aise? — Why, that's^ the famous 
theater where Molifere played, and where they give per- 
formances of the great classic plays, as well as of the best 
modern plays. — Is it far from here? — It is near the 
Louvre, on the right bank of the river. I think you have 
seen it. There's an advertising post ; let's go over * 
there. We shall see on it the announcements of all the 
plays that are being given in Paris now. We must * see 
some. — Le Voyage de M. Perrichan is annoimced. — Yes, 
I'm glad of it, for it's a very amusing play, and I want you 
to see it. You remember that our teacher told us to see 
it if we had a • chance. — I have never read ^® it ; shall I 
understand it when I see it at the theater? — I will tell 
you the story of it before we go." Then you will under- 
stand the greater part of it. 

We will go to the theater to buy our tickets, then we'll 
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come back to the house for luncheon. — What, can we 
get good seats for to-night's performance? — Oh, yes. 
There are always some even up to ^ the time for " the 
curtain. People form in Une then, for the tickets that are 
left are sold " at reduced prices. But I prefer to get my 
tickets ahead of time, — "en location,'* to use the French 
expression. 

C. Last evening we went to the theater. We saw 
Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. It was my first visit at a 
French theater, and I saw there many things which 
seemed strange to me. For exaftiple, they sell the pro- 
grams. The waits between the acts are longer than in 
our theaters in America. They didn't begin untiP® 8.30, 
and I am told that sometimes the curtain goes up ^* even 
later. We started from the house early, for we were 
anxious to see the people enter. 

After leaving the theater, we went to the boulevards. 
It was late, and we were so tired that if we had come 
back to the house at once, I should have gone to sleep 
without any ^^ difficulty. But we should have lost a good 
chance to see the French people. After leaving the 
theaters, everybody goes to ^^ the restaurants which are 
along the boulevards ; people amuse themselves there for 
a long time. We stayed there until half-past twelve," 
and when we came away, there were still so many people 
that one would hardly have beUeved that it was a half 
hotu* after midnight. 

To-morrow night we shall see UOiseau Bleu, Maeter- 
linck's beautiful play. But I think we shall come home 
as soon as we leave the theater ; one night a ^® week is 
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enough for me, to stay out so late. I prefer, usually, to 
go to bed a little earlier. 

1. de, or que with subjunctive. 2. it. 3. pres. subjunctive. 
4. omit. 5. on. 6. qu^est-ce que c'est que. 7. c^est. 8. de- 
vons. 9. the. 10. lu. 11. use inf. 12. jusqu'd. 13.de. 
14. refl. 15. not until = only at. 16. rises. 17. aucune. 
18. dam. 19. midnight. 20. par. 



EXERCISE VI 

THE POSTAL 'system (Pages 52-54) 

Grammatical study: disjunctive personal pronouns; metire, 
ouvriTf and verbs similarly conjugated. 

A. 1. He has offered you some postage stamps for 
your collection. 

2. How much did he pay for ^ them? 

3. He and I wanted to get some, but there weren't any. 

4. Send me some to-morrow. Don't offer him any. 

5. He introduced her to him. 

6. Introduce me to her, please ; to her, not to him. 

7. You and she went with him to the post office. 

8. Is she thinking of him now? 

9. Let's approach them. Let's offer them some 
money. 

10. Come to me when you need me. 

11. Bring me some postage stamps, please; don't send 
them to me. 

12. I haven't any ; I used them this morning. 

13. Here they are ; I have bought you some. 
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14. I got two of them, too. I think we have enough. 

15. She and her mother have gone out. 

16. They are leaving at ten o'clock. They didn't put 
on ^ their hats. Who went out with them? 

17. Who opened the door? I. 

18. Who put those books there? He. If I had put 
them there, I should tell you so. 

19. I want you and him to put these boxes on the 
table. When you have opened them, put them under the 
table. 

20. Open them there. When I tell you,^ cover them 
with your ^ hands. 

B. I have written so many letters since arriving* at 
Paris, that I had no more stamps this morning, and my 
friend and I went to the post office. He went with me, 
for I have been in Paris only a few days and had never seen 
the sign, "Office of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones," 
which is so well known to him.^ On the way he explained 
to me the French postal ® system. I asked ^ him many 
questions. How many deliveries of letters are there a * 
day? There are seven, except Simdays and holidays, 
when there are three, in ^ the morning. He told me that 
there was an excellent parcel post system ; they have had 
it for many years, so that France is ahead of the United 
States, since we have had this part of the postal service 
only a short ® time. Then I saw a box which bore the sign, 
"Pneumatic Service,*' and my friend explained it to me. 
If you are in a hurry, you put a six-cent stamp ^® on the 
letter, and put it in this special box ; it goes by a pneu- 
matic tube, and within very Uttle time a messenger takes 
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it to the address. You can even send a card for the 
answer, which comes to you within an hour. This service, 
of course, holds good only within the city. The govern- 
ment owns the telephone and telegraph system, also. 

My friend and I bought some stamps. Madame had 
told me that she needed some two-cent stamps, and had 
asked me to ^^ get some for her. When I opened my purse, 
I found that I had only one franc, not enough to pay for ^ 
all the stamps ^2 I had bought. But my friend paid for 
them for me. 

C. Charles has just received a letter from his cousin, 
in the United States. There was only a two-cent stamp on 
the letter, so that he had to pay six cents ^^ " postage due." 
Why do our American friends never remember that it 
takes ^* a five-cent stamp to send a letter to foreign coun- 
tries, except Germany and Great Britain? (Let's not 
forget Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, too.) Then, when the 
letters have arrived here in Paris, we, who are so poor that 
we have to look at each two-cent piece twice before spend- 
ing it, have to pay six cents, or twice the amount that is 
lacking. Charles says he's going to write to his cousin 
and tell him that he has suffered a long time from ^^ his 
lack of foresight, that he wants him (that is,^^ the cousin) 
to learn the price of stamps for France. (That sentence is 
rather long and complicated, but that's the way ^® he told 
we.^) 

When the postman came this morning, he brought me 
a letter, too. When I opened it, I was surprised to " 
find in it a photograph of ^^ Charles and me in the Alps. 
An American lady whom we had met in Switzerland had 
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taken ^ it. I was glad to " hear from her.^* I have some 
postal cards and I am going to send her one, to let^ her 
know that the letter containing ^^ the photograph has just 
arrived. I shall thank her for ^^ having thought of me, and 
for having sent me this photograph. I was thinking of it 
yesterday and I was wondering if it was good.^^ 

1. omit. 2. it. 3. the. 4. my arrival. 5. conj. pers. 
pron., ind. obj. 6. of the posts. 7. faire, 8. par. 9. peu, 
10. stamp of six cents. 11. de. 12. which. 13. of. 14. fal- 
loir. 15. c' estrdrdire. 16. it*s like that that. 17. which 
showed. 18. have of her news. 19. which contains. 20. r es- 
iemhlanle. 



EXERCISE VII 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT (^Pages 5^-64) 

Grammatical study: possessive pronouns and adjectives; 
icriret lire, 

A. 1. My mother is writing a letter to yours. 

2. She has just been reading the letter which your 
mother wrote to her. 

3. Your sister is reading your brother's exercises and 
mine. 

4. His are better written than mine. 

5. Describe your photographs and his. 

6. This book is mine ; it isn't hers. 

7. Their mother has hurt her right hand. 

8. When she writes ^ letters, she will use her left hand. 

9. She has broken her arm. 
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10. She wants ^ you to write some letters for her. 

11. They used to elect a mayor every year, but now 
they elect one only every ' four years. 

12. I read that in your newspapers. 

13. Who wrote the books which you read last summer 
in* the country? 

14. Your father wanted ^ you to read his. 

15. Let us write to him. He never reads any good books. 

16. Let us tell him that if he should read ^ good books, 
he would profit much by it.^ 

17. When she had read the letters that you and I had 
written to her, she started at once for the city. 

18. Your letters are more interesting than mine. 

19. His books are larger than yours. 

20. Before he writes,^ let him hold his hands in front of 
the fire. 

B. France has been a republic less than ® fifty years. 
Twice before, there had been a republic for a short ^® 
time. In 1848, Napoleon was elected president, but in 
1850 he became emperor. Then in 1871, after the Franco- 
Prussian war, the present republic was formed." 

There are some important differences between the gov- 
ernment of France and that of our country. In the 
United States, we elect a president for four years; or 
rather, we, the voters, choose the electoral college, which 
in* its turn elects the president. But we are really 
choosing the president. In France it is ^^ the Senate and 
the House of Deputies that elect the president. Here he 
is elected for four years ; there he is at the head of the 
government for ^^ seven years. 
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In America, there are forty-eight states, which are really 
little repubUcs themselves, each ^* independent in many 
things. In France the country is divided " into ^^ eighty- 
six departments, but the government is centralized. The 
prefect, who governs the department, has relatively Uttle 
power ; he is under the orders of the central government. 
Each one ^* of these departments is divided " into^^ 
arrondissements, while ^^ these are subdivided " into " 
cantons, then each canton into communes. Each com- 
mune has its mayor. 

One thing seems strange. A man who wishes to be 
elected to the House of Deputies can choose the depart- 
ment which he wishes to represent. It is not necessary 
for him to hve ^^ there. Provided he owns property ^* 
there, he can be a candidate. 

C Paris contains twenty arrondissements. Its popu- 
lation is so large that with two neighboring cities it forms 
a department. At the head of the government in Paris 
there is a prefect, as in ^^ all the other departments. As 
for the arrondissements of Paris, their government is 
different from that of the other arrondissements. Ordi- 
narily they are governed by sub-prefects, while those at ^^ 
Paris have mayors. 

In France, the president has a council, which resembles 
the cabinet of our presidents. There, the president of 
the republic chooses the president of the council, and he 
appoints his colleagues ; if the president of the republic 
approves the choice, they become ministers. There are 
twelve of them. It is not important to ^® know the dif- 
ferent ministries. • 
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Formerly, in* the Middle Ages, France was made up 
of a great number of provinces, the names of which are still 
heard in ^^ conversation. For example, there were Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Provence. The inhabitants of these 
provinces were called Normans, Bretons, Provengaux, and 
so on. These names are all that remains of old govern- 
ments which were formerly independent, but which later 
the kings of France conquered. One hears these province 
names from time to time, especially those of some of the 
most famous provinces, as ^ Brittany and Normandy, but 
they have no meaning so far as the government is con- 
cerned.^ 

There are still a few people in France who would like 
to see reestablished the kingdom of the time of the Louis, 
and some who hope that the empire will return, as under 
Napoleon I and his nephew, Louis-Napoleon. Nearly 
everyone, however, is loyal to the present republic, es- 
pecially since the beginning of the war of 1914. 

M. Raymond Poincar6 is president at the present time. 
He was elected in 1913. 

1. what tense? 2. veiU + pres. subjunctive. 3. all the. 
4. d. 5. a vovlu + imp. subj. 6. imp. ind. 7. by - de; 
de + it = ? 8. pres. subj. 9. de; why? 10. pew. 11. refl. 
12. plural. 13. pendant, 14. use pronominal form. 15. en. 
16. tandis que, 17. pres. subj. 18. to own property - itre 
propriitaire; pres. subj. 19. pour, 20. de, 21. the. 22. in- 
sert o/. 23. for that which concerns the government. 
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EXERCISE VIII 

THE PANTHEON AND SOME CHURCHES (Pages 25, 26, 
30, 47-52) 

Grammatical study: demonstrative pronouns and adjectives; 
Jaire, conduire, and verbs similarly conjugated. 

A. 1. The ones who did this have gone away. 

2. What will these men do, when those who are de- 
stroying these buildings have gone away? 

3. Translate this lesson ; this one, not that one. 

4. You have already translated that one, haven't you? 
I am translating it now. 

5. Take this man to the new church. 

6. He wishes to see the one that is being built ^ on the 
site of that old house. 

7. These gloves are mine. Where are yours? 

8. Those that are on the table, and the silk ones which 
she has in her hand, are hers. 

9. Those who would do such a thing ought to be led out 
of the city and driven away. 

10. Did any one see that? 

11. I was destroying my old papers, — the ones on 
which I had translated my lessons. 

12. When shall you translate this lesson and the one 
that your father wants you to translate? 

13. This lesson is harder than that one. 

14. I want you to make a list of the new words that 
you find ^ in it. 

15. This is my father. 
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16. The man who is making that table is my uncle. 

17. I want to introduce you to him and to the one who 
has just come in. 

18. He is protecting those who need aid. 

19. These men are sick, while ' those are the ones whose * 
houses have been destroyed by the fire. 

20. Take these men ^ to the doctor's ; I will help those 
men,^ myself. 

B. I have made a list of the most important churches 
and other public buildings. These are the ones that we 
have already visited. I want you to take me to those 
that I have not yet seen. ^ All right ; let's begin to-day. 
Let me see this list. It is such a fine day,^ let us take a 
long walk and go to some of these places. What ! You 
haven't seen the Madeleine? That's one of the most 
beautiful churches in ^ Paris. It is more modern than the 
most of those ^ you have seen. It is very near the Place 
de la Concorde. — I want to see again the one which we 
passed the other day, St. Germain-des-Pres ; you told me 
that they destroyed part of it to ® make the boulevard. — 
Yes, it is an interesting old church. Its nave is especially 
old. It has an interesting historical connection, for at 
the time of the Revolution many priests were shut up 
there. They say that these priests had a secret passage 
leading ^^ from this church to the one which is called 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs. 

Near the market there is a "temple" ; that is what they 
call " the Protestant churches ; this one is called I'Oratoire. 
F6nelon, one of the most famous ^^ French preachers, used 
to preach here. I will take you there Sunday, if you wish.^' 
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But let's go out. Make lists of the churches which 
we shall visit to-day, and of those which you want ^' to 
see later. We have mentioned only a few of those which 
you wish to see. 

C. Yesterday, when we came out of the house, we had 
made our plans to ^ visit some of the old churches of Paris. 
But as soon as we had reached the street, we met some 
friends who were starting for the Pantheon, and they 
took us with them. I had not thought of that building, 
when I was making my list of churches. The Pantheon 
is not really a church, but it is a temple erected in mem- 
ory of the great men of France by "the grateful father- 
land." It is on the site of the church which formerly 
contained the tomb of St. Genevieve. I had never heard 
of her before going ^* to the Pantheon. She is the one ^^ 
who protected Paris so many times, — at the time of a 
siege, again when there was a plague, and so on. She is 
the patron saint of Paris. She drove oflf Attila, king of 
the Huns, when he was threatening Paris, in ^* the fifth 
century. If he had been victorious, he would have 
destroyed the whole civilization of the west. 

I became so interested in the history of St. Genevieve 
and in that of Joan of Arc that I hardly thought of the 
building itself or ^^ of the vaults beneath it, where are the 
tombs of some of the great men. I spent most of the time 
looking at ^^ the paintings which show scenes in the lives 
of these two saints. There are some representing ^* other 
scenes taken from ^^ French history, but the ones which 
interested me most are those that show St. Genevieve. 

We had hardly time to ^^ go down into the cellar. But 
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I did have time to notice how respectful the French 
are ^ toward their heroes. All the men took oflf their hats ^' 
as they approached the tombs of these great men. I think 
that ^ is a lesson for us ^^ Americans. 

I shall go back to the Pantheon many times before I 
leave " Paris, I am sure,^* for I want to study its pictm-es 
with more care, and the beautiful building is also well 
worth studying.2^ 

1. use on, 2. fut. 3. tandis que. 4. dont; insert the. 
5. use pron. 6. it is (makes) so fine to-day. 7. de; why? 
8. insert qiLe. 9. pour. 10. qui menait. 11. c*e8t comme cda 
qu*on appelle. 12. of the. 13. voulez. 14. inf. 15. c*e8t 
eUe. 16. d. 17. ni. 18. d with inf. 19. which represent. 
20. dan%. 21. U temps de. 22. put the adj. after the verb. 
23. ae dicouvrir. 24. voild or c^eat lA. 25. noiLa avirea. 26. of 
it. 27. that one study it. 



EXERCISE IX 

BUYING BOOKS (Pages 54-58) 

Grammatical study: relative pronouns; envoyer, vouUnr. 

A. 1. We have sent for ^ the men whom we met last 
year ^ in France. 

2. Those who can will send us what they have done. 

3. They are sending to the country the books' they 
have chosen. 

4. I want you to send me the ones that you were reading 
when we came. 

6. Those whose books have not come will buy some. 
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6. Here are the ones you need. Where are the ones in 
which you were reading yesterday? 

7. The lady in whose house she lives has arrived. 

8. She wants you to tell her what has happened and 
what you want her to do. 

9. That is the lady with whose sister we went to the 
theater. 

10. The one who introduced me to her is your father. 

11. The city in which he Uves is larger than the one ' we 
wanted to visit. 

12. I am sending you some post cards which show views 
of the latter. 

13. These are the books of which I was thinking. 

14. What I am thinking of, is * that you will want to 
see all that I have read. That is ^ why I am sending them 
to you. 

15. The men ^ you were talking about want to see you. 

16. I mean the ones with whose sons you used to go to 
school. 

17. If I should send ® her what I have written, would 
she read it ? 

18. Yes, and send her the pen with which you wrote it. 

19. The man whose plays we have read is a Frenchman. 

20. I should like to have him send ^ me the one which 
tells what Napoleon's son did ^ in Austria. 

B. We have been in Paris three weeks, and I want to 
spend the morning picking out ^ books. Those that I 
shall buy to-day I shall send ^® to America to some of my 
friends who have never been in Europe. — Tell me what 
you want to buy; novels, plays, or something " else? — 
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A little of everything. I want some of these works about 
which you have been talking to me. — Let us start at once. 
. You can buy books very cheap here at Paris. Here 
are some that you want, MoliSre's plays, at ninety-five 
centimes, paper-covered, or at one franc ninety, bound in 
boards. — But I don't want to buy any paper-covered 
books ; I prefer them bound. — I prefer to have them in 
paper, ^2 for then I take them to the bookbinder's, ^^ and 
he binds them for me ** ; thus all the books that I buy here 
will have the same binding. 

All the books ^ you see here are classics. Those that 
are more recent are on these shelves, and cost more, 
natiu-ally. Take what you want; they are willing for 
you to look over ^^ the books as long as you wish.^* When 
you are ^* ready, call the clerk and give him the ones you 
have ^* picked out. 

I want to get a book on French literature in which I 
can ^® find all there is to know about the plays I have just 
read in school. — What you want is * Lanson's Histoire 
de la litt&rature frangaise. It is the best book of the kind 
that there is.^^ 

C. I have just returned from the bookseller's.^^ My 
friend and I spent the morning there buying books. 
Many of the French books that we have read in school 
are abridged editions, and I wanted to have them com- 
plete. So ^^ I have spent nearly all my money. 

Two of the books in ^^ which I have been most interested 
are Hugo's novels, Notre-Dame de Paris and Les MisS- 
rabies. They are two of the best stories that have ever 
been written,^^ either in French or in any ^ other language. 
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All that Hugo has written is worth reading, — his novels, 
his plays, his poems, his travel sketches, and the rest. 

I am especially interested in French plays. The plays 
that I have read and those about which my teacher has 
told us have made me want to read as many as possible. 
So *® I bought MoU^re's plays, those of Racine, and those 
of Corneille, as well as some by authors who are not so 
well known. I am very fond of Rostand's Cyrano de 
Bergerac; I have all his plays, also those of MaeterUnck; 
he, by the way, is a Belgian, although he lives most of the 
time in France. 

I have mentioned only a few of the books that I have 
bought. They make a fine collection, of which I am 
rather proud, and which I shall want to show to all my 
friends when they come to see me. 

A few of these books are bound in boards, but- most 
French books are sold ^ in paper covers. Those that I 
have bought in paper covers, I shall send ^® to a book- 
binder's, and he will bind them for me very cheap. I have 
a few second-hand books that I have found from time to 
time, and I shall have ^^ these bound. Then all my 
French books will have the same binding. 

1. envoyer chercher. 2. VannSe dernibre or passSe. 3. the 
rel. pron., frequently omitted in English, must always be ex- 
pressed in French. 4. c'est. 5. voild. 6. imp. ind. 7. cond. 
of vovloir H-. pres. subj. 8. put subject after verb; why? 
9. A H- inf. 10. insert them. 11. insert de, 12. broches. 
13. chezlerelieur, 14. use conj. pron. 15. feuilleter. 16. what 
tense? 17. pres. subj. 18. de chez le . . . 19. aussi, fol- 
lowed by verb and subject in inverted order. 20. d. 21. use 
on; subjunctive. 22. toute, 23. refl. 24. faire + inf. 
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EXERCISE X 
A GEOGRAPHY LESSON (Pages 68-76) 

Grammatical study: interrogative pronouns; courir, recevoir, 
and verbs similarly conjugated. 

A. 1. Who is coming? What does he want? 

2. Whom does be want to see? Who will receive him? 
What has he in * his hand? 

3. With whom have they gone? What is going to 
happen? 

4. Of what are you thinking? About whom are you 
speaking? 

5. Whose hat is that? Whose child is he ? 

6. -Whose house have you bought? Which house? 

7. Who received the letter that he wrote? 

8. What does he say? About -what does he write? 

9. What is that? What's La Manche? 

10. What do you mean? If he received any letters, 
what would he do with ^ them? 

11. Which man ran the fastest? The Frenchman. 
Which one ? 

12. When he receives the prize, what will he say? 

13. Who teaches here? What does he teach? 

14. Which language does he speak best? Which one 
does he prefer? 

15. Who is that man who used to run ' so fast every 
morning? 

16. What was he doing? What is that noise? 
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17. Tell me what he means. What does he mean? 

18. What is the cause of all that? Whom will you 
deceive with what you have said ? 

19. Whom do you expect to see ? 

20. What is that word that you used? Latitude? 
What is latitude? 

B. Let us have a geography lesson.* Tell me what you 
know about France. What is its ^ population? What 
countries bound it? What countries are to the east? 
What ones to the north, the south, the west? You 
say there aren't any to the west. What is to the west 
of France? Which of these countries have you visited? 

What are the most important cities of France? What 
is its capital? Which ones are seaports? What cities 
are on rivers ? 

Name the most important rivers in • the country. 

What do you know about the manufactures of this 
country? What are its principal products? What are 
its industries? What is culture maratchere? Explain 
its importance. 

Are there any lakes in France? How many mountains 
are there? 

Tell me what you know about the French people. What 
do you think of the Parisians, if you have ever met any? 
Of what do you think when one speaks to you about 
French culture ? What is the esprit frangais f 

For what is the city of Reims famous ? What is made at 
Limoges? What has happened recently in Flanders? 
What do you think of what took place there? 

Tell all you know about the French colonial possessions. 
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When you have done that, your geography lesson will be 
finished. 

C. A few days ago the lady at whose house we live 
gave us a geography lesson. She told us a good ^ many 
things which seemed rather strange. All that you read 
in books about a country means only very little, but when 
you have visited even a part of the country, you are 
naturally much interested in all that you can learn con- 
cerning the customs of the people and their way of living. 

We asked many questions of ^ the lady with whom we 
were discussing this subject. For instance : what was the 
area of the country, what was its population, and so on. 
When she began to use some of the strange names that I 
had never heard, I didn't understand all she said. "What 
is La Manche?"^'! asked her.^ She explained very care- 
fully all that I did not understand, and as she answered 
without any^ difficulty all the questions we asked her, I am 
of the ^ opinion that she is well up on ^^ geography. 

What she told us about the cHmate of France surprised 
us a Uttle. Although it is " in ^- about the same latitude 
as Canada, which means that it is much further ^^ north 
than the part of the United States where my friend and 
I live, still its climate is much milder than that of the 
United States and Canada. This is because of the Gulf 
Stream. 

Our friend told us that Mont Blanc was in France. 
At first we thought she was mistaken. "What,'' I said, 
" Mont Blanc in France? I thought it was ^ in Switzer- 
land." "Why, no, it's in France, of course." "Which 
Mont Blanc?" — as if there were two of them! "The 
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one you climbed last summer." I looked it up later and 
I found she was right. I had not remembered that Savoy, 
in which this mountain is situated, has belonged to France 
now for more than ® fifty years. 

1. d. 2. de; de + them » ? 3. what tense? 4. lesson 
of geography. 5. review the use of en in such oases as this. 
6. de; why? 7. omit. 8. inverted order ; why? 9. aiLcune, 
10. forte en, 11. subj. 12. sous, 13. plus. 



EXERCISE XI 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY (Pages 79-83) 

Grammatical study: indefinite pronouns; review of all pro- 
nouns ; pouvoir, savoir, differences between these two verbs. 

A. 1. Whatever you say, nobody can ever beUeve you 
if he knows what you have just done. 

2. You can do nothing which can ^ make him believe it.^ 

3. Who knows whether I can get a card for the Ubrary ? 

4. Do you know what is necessary? There is nobody 
here who can * help me. 

5. He thought he could use books without paying any- 
thing.' 

6. But what he was thinking of * is the National Library. 

7. If you knew what the man about whom I am talking 
said to me yesterday, you could not ask such a question. 

8. What can I do to help you? You cannot do any- 
thing. 

9. I do not need anything. If I could help you, I should 
be very glad.^ 
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10. None of the books that I have used belongs to me. 

11. They were loaned to me. I have been using them 
for a week. 

12. When he has learned all there is in those books, he 
will know how to write French. 

13. What new thing is there ? 

14. There is nothing new, but weVe just been told 
something very interesting. 

15. What do you need? 

16. What I need * is a dictionary, and I can't find one. 

17. I cannot get along without it. 

18. I have not been able to get one. 

19. It may be that those who wrote this know how * 
to study, but I doubt it.* 

20. They do not even know how to learn the regular 
verbs. 

B. The National Library at Paris is one of the best 
libraries in the world. One who wants to study there 
can get an admission card without any difficulty and can 
study there every day without pa3dng anything. He can 
use everything there is there. There are a great many 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other books of reference, 
which cost so much that those who are not rich cannot buy 
them. Anybody can take these books from * the cases 
without any formality. 

If one wishes to use some book which is not in the open 
cases, he finds its number in the catalog, then he presents 
his slip at the office and the book is soon brought to him at 
his seat. Those who are studying French literature find 
so many books here that they might ^ stay here every 
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day without even beginning to read all those in which 
they are interested, without saying anything of those 
that have less interest for them, but which they want to 
look over. 

The collection of manuscripts^ which is in this library 
is very fine. For the man who is preparing an edition of 
some French masterpiece, and for anybody who is anxious 
to study literature thoroughly, these manuscripts are most 
important.* One who is interested in such things may 
well stay there many hours, looking them over.^ 

C. A certain American lady who had been living in 
Paris only a few weeks decided that she wished to study 
at the National Library. She had heard ^® of it, even be- 
fore leaving " America, and she had read descriptions of it. 
She had been told that it was easy to get a card, and one 
morning, without saying anything to anybody, she set out. 
She knew what was necessary. So she started for the 
Prefecture of Police. She had heard it said so many 
times that the Paris police knew all who lived in Paris, 
and especially all the foreigners, that she knew they 
would give her what she desired ; she was sure of it. But 
when she reached the offices, she found that nobody, of 
all who were working there, had ever heard ^® of her. She 
was told that she must prove that she was an American 
citizen. Now she had not thought of that! Didn't 
everybody know, without being told,^ that she was an 
American? Ah yes, but she would have^' to prove it, 
and for that she needed a paper signed by the consul. 

I cannot tell you all the troubles she had before getting 
the card that she so much desired. She was sent from 
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one office to another, and before she left " the building 
she was almost on the point of giving up all she had 
wanted to do. If she had known how to speak French, 
she might have got along more easily, for then she could 
have talked very pointedly,^* and the clerk would have 
done what she asked without asking ^^ her so many ques- 
tions. She would have known, no doubt, that a little 
tip helps, even in government offices. It is well worth 
while to tip the man of whom you are asking help. 

1. subj. 2. le lui fairs croire, 3. Hen; before inf. 4. it. 
6. of it. 6. dans. 7. cond. 8. all that there is of most 
important. 9. d + inf. 10. insert to speak. 11. inf. 12. sans 
que + subj. ; . . . one tell it to him, 13. cond. of faUoir 
+ pres. subj. 14. use mettre lea points sur les i, 15. faire or 
poser, 

EXERCISE XII 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S DAY (Pages 87-90) 

Grammatical study : numerals, dates, age, time of day ; valoir, 

naitre. 
(All numbers are to be expressed in French words.) 

A, 1. July 14 is a holiday in France. 

2. On that day, more than 125 years ago, in 1789, the 
Bastille was destroyed. 

3. This house is worth as much as that one. 

4. When they are finished, the two will be worth more 
than 50,000 francs. 

5. Some of the most important dates in French history 
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are 732, 800, 1066, 1648, 1789, 1793, 1804, 1815, 1870^^71, 
1914. 

6. These years are important in the history of America : 
1492, 1620, 1776, 1812, 1861-65, 1898, and 1914, when 
the Panama Canal ^ was opened. 

7. His mother and his sister are both rich. 

8. The latter has 500,000 francs, the mother has 286,500, 
and he has 2,000,000. 

9. She was born on March 19, 1840. 

10. She died the sixth of June, 1910. 

11. She was a Uttle more than 70 years old. 

12. He is 19 years old. 

13. He is three years older than his sister, but six years 
younger than his brother. 

14. How old is the latter? 

15. Several children are being bom at^ this very mo- 
ment. 

16. Thousands will be born while you are writing these 
exercises. 

17. King 'Louis XIV was born in 1638. He died in 
1715. 

18. The palace and the gardens at Versailles, which 
he had built,^ cost 500,000,000 francs; 

19. How many dollars is his house worth? 

20. It was formerly worth more than $25,000, but I 
don't know its value now. 

B. Yesterday was Dec. 24. We were very busy all 
day, for we had not bought all our presents. Two weeks 
earlier we had sent those which were ^ to go to the United 
States. But we wanted to get ^ something for the lady 
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at whose pension we are living, and for several other 
Parisians whose acquaintance we have made. Although 
the French celebrate New Year's Day more than we, and • 
Christmas is not so important, except among the children, 
still when I was in Paris a few years ago my French friends 
and I gave one another presents on^ Christmas day. And 
I shall give them some to-day. So* we spent several 
hours yesterday in the stores. The decorations make 
them very pretty. 

I said that Christmas was not important. That is not 
altogether true, for in the churches, of course, it is ob- 
served with great ® solemnity. Although we were very 
tired, after having ^® spent so many hours in the stores 
and on ^ the streets, last night we attended the midnight 
mass. All the churches celebrate it the night before Christ- 
mas. We knew there would be a great many people in 
all the churches; as we wished to attend the service at the 
Church of the Madeleine, the one to which so many rich 
people go, we started early. At half -past ten we had al- 
ready taken our places in the church and we Were waiting 
for " the mass to begin. Hundreds of people came so 
late that they couldn't find any room. The mass was 
very beautiful. Afterwards we went out and took a walk 
on the boulevards. There we found great crowds, eating ^ 
and drinking ^^ at the restaurants along the sidewalks ; 
they were celebrating Christmas eve. We stayed there 
until after two o'clock in ^* the morning, then we came 
home and went to bed. 

C. For several days now the principal streets have been 
very gay ; for along the sidewalks there are booths where 
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are sold toys, dolls, decorations for Christmas trees, and 
many other things. Flowers are sold also in the streets, 
more than in America ; for the weather is much milder 
here in winter than in most of our American cities. I al- 
ways like the crowds that fill the streets at ^ this season ; 
every one is so happy, especiaUy the little children. Every- 
where you see them,^* — on the sidewalks, in front of these 
booths, which I have just mentioned, and especially in 
the stores, which, like those where we trade in America, 
are all decorated to please ^^ the children. 

One might talk for hours or write whole volmnes about 
the things that are seen in these great stores, which are 
quite as fine as those in ^^ our American cities. All the best 
known people of the fairy tales are found here, — Cin- 
derella, Tom Thumb, and many others who are favorites 
with ^^ French children.- 

Let's say a word in passing about the beautiful mangers 
which are seen in the churches and in the store windows. 
It seems to me that often in America, we do not use sym- 
bolism' enough to teach the children the story of Christ's 
birth. Here, in a little stable, are the Virgin, St. Joseph, 
with the child Jesus, often the Wise Men or perhaps the 
shepherds, and the cattle standing all around. We 
hang stars over the altars of our churches. Why not 
do ^® more, represent ^® the whole beautiful story of what 
happened at Bethlehem on that first Christmas day, 
more than 1900 years ago? It is better, it seems to me, 
to emphasize the religious side than to let ^^ the children 
forget that it is especially a religious festival. They say 
that religion is dying out ^ in France. I do not beUeve it ; 
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as long as one sees these representations of the manger 
at ^' Bethlehem, I shall continue to ^' believe that there is 
a basis of religious feeling in the French, in spite of all 
that people say to the contrary. 

1. canal of Panama. 2. dans, 3. faire + inf. 4. de- 
vaient, 5. buy. 6. gwe + subj. ; why? 7. omit. 8. aussi; 
with inverted order. 9. much. 10. inf. 11. gtte + imp. 
subj. 12. who were ... 13. de. 14. partitive. 15. plaire 
takes an ind. obj. 16. use permettre with subj. 



EXERCISE XIII 

STREET SCENES (Pages 91-95) 

Grammatical study : numerals (continued) ; impersonal verbs ; 
pleuvoivt falloir. 

A. 1. It has been raining for three days. We shall 
have to stay in the house. 

2. I am afraid it will rain ^ again to-morrow, — the 
fourth day of bad weather. 

3. She has been here a week, and it has been bad weather 
every day. 

4. It was raining when she came. 

5. The first day it snowed; the second day it was 
windy. 

6. The third day, although it didn't rain,^ it was not 
pleasant. 

7. She is hoping that it will be pleasant to-morrow, 
which will be the eighth day of her visit. 
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8. It is ten o'clock ; at one-thirty in ' the afternoon, 
they will start. 

9. They have to travel ten hours; it will be dark when 
they arrive. 

10. It was cold at seven o'clock this morning ; it is not 
very warm now. 

11. I must make a * fire ; in half an hour it will be warm 
enough. 

12. It may rain to-morrow. 

13. If it should rain, we should have to give up*^ our 
trip to the country ; let us hope it won't rain. 

14. It is dark at 4.30 in ^ the afternoon on the 21st of 
December. 

15. That's the shortest day of the year, and we have to 
have lamps before four o'clock. 

16. They had to go away on February 16. 

17. They wanted to be here on the 22d, but as they 
had to be at home on the 21st, they started. 

18. It had been snowing for eleven hours when they 
started, and it was very cold. 

19. They needed warm clothing and thick shoes. 

20. He was afraid ® he would have ^ to start at eight 
o'clock, and that it would be raining ^ when he arrived ^ 
in the city. 

B^ In order to understand well the life of the French, 
one must see them eating ® and drinking ^ on the sidewalks 
in front of the restaurants. Even in summer, it seems 
rather strange to ' see the chairs and tables on the side- 
walks ; but when it is warm, it is quite pleasant to ^ eat 
there. But now it is cold, for winter has come. Those 
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who eat there now have to wrap their mufflers tightly 
around their necks, to ^® protect themselves from ^^ the 
cold wind which penetrates even the thickest clothing. 
There are two or three braziers, doing ^^ their best ^' to ^* 
warm the people sitting^ there, but it takes " a big fire 
to ^° heat a whole wide street ! In front of the braziers 
there are usually several workmen and perhaps some 
"Apaches"; that is ^^ the name given in Paris slang to 
the "toughs'' whom you see in the streets. This ^' 
makes ^^ the scene very picturesque. 

In returning home from the theater this afternoon, 
we had to cross an old quarter of the city, where the 
streets are very narrow. We found there many things 
which attracted our attention. Even here, where there 
is hardly ^^ room to walk, what one has to sell is put on 
the sidewalks in front of the stores, as in the other parts 
of the city. The streets are full of carts, where vendors 
have all sorts of things to sell, — fruit, fish, meat, vege- 
tables, clothing, and so forth. Each trade has its pecul- 
iar cry or song, which is heard at all hours of the day. 
Some of these songs are quite picturesque, but one has to 
be very skillful to be able to understand what the people 
say. 

C. Those who visit Paris see in the streets many 
things which seem strange to them at first. The cos- 
tumes which are worn by some of the people they meet, 
the advertising posts, the stores, the street cars, and the 
omnibuses, even the houses, — everything is different 
enough to attract the attention of one who notices care- 
fully what he finds in his walks. If one wishes to know 
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Paris thoroughly, he must take into account all that there 
is to see and to hear on the boulevards, in the streets, 
especially in the narrow streets of the old quarters of the 
city, even in the blind alleys, of which there are so many 
in Paris. 

This morning we met a group of schoolboys, as we 
were walking out towards ^^ Boulevard St. Michel. It was 
raining, but the weather made little difference to them ; 
they were having a good time in spite of the rain. It was 
cold, too, and this ^® made ^^ them even more lively than 
usual. All were carrying their portfolios, full of books 
and papers, slung over their shoulders. 

All of a sudden there was heard ^^ a noise, pah-poum, 
pah-poum. I wondered what it was. I had never heard 
such a noise since I had been ^i in Paris. So I asked ^ 
a student who was standing beside me on ^ the edge of the 
sidewalk, if he could tell me what was causing such a 
frightful noise. "Why ,2^ yes,'' he said, "that's the fire- 
men. Haven't you ever seen any?" He was right; 
they were coming up the street. It was the horns on the 
automobiles which were making that great noise. I was so 
interested in ^ what I saw that I followed them, which ^^ 
I was able to do without any difficulty, for they were not 
going very fast. There's no need of hurrying; there's 
never any big fire here, as the houses are not made of wood. 
The fire was in the same street where I was walking ; it 
was only a chimney fire,^^ and they put it out in a few 
minutes. I am told that here the owner has to pay the 
expenses when he calls out ^® the firemen — which ^^' 
makes him more careful. If the house is insured, the in- 
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siirance company pays them, but in any case the govern- 
ment pays nothing ; it only gives the firemen a house and 
a small wage. Don't you think ^^ that is 2« a good idea? 

1. je craina + pres. subj., with ne, 2. imp. subj. 3. de, 
4. partitive. 5. renoncer d. 6. craignait or a craint, 7. imp. 
subj., with W6. 8. cond. ; why? 9. inf. 10. pour. 11. con- 
tre, 12. rel. clause. 13. de leur mieux, or leur possible. 
14. falloir. 15. voild. 16. cela. 17. rendre. 18. insert 
enough. 19. du c6U de. 20. use se faire entendre, with im- 
personal subject. 21. imp. 22. d. 23. mais. 24. ce que. 
25. fire in the chimney. 26. omit. 27. ce qui. 28. trouver. 



EXERCISE XIV 

THE WEATHER. HOW TO MAKE A FIRE (^Pages 96-100) 

Grammatical study: modal auxiharies ; uses of devoir; devoir, 
craindre, and verbs similarly conjugated. 

A. 1. You must be tired. You ought not to have 
taken such a long ^ walk. 

2. Remember that you are to go to the theater this 
evening. 

3. He is complaining of what you have just done to 
him. 

4. You must have hurt him. You ought to be more 
careful. 

5. He was afraid the fire would go out.^ 

6. He is to be pitied,^ for although he has been trying * 
for an hour to heat his room, he has not yet succeeded. 
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7. If she should complain ^ to the owner of the house,* 
would you join her ^ in what she said ? * 

8. You ought to.^ Join us.^ 

9. You owe much to the one who brought you here. 

10. You ought to be very grateful to him. 

11. He was afraid you had forgotten ^® him. 

12. We were to start at quarter of four, but we were 
afraid it would snow ^ and we have stayed in the house. 

13. Tell him you pity him and that you will help him 
when you can.^^ 

14. One ought to help all who suffer. 

15. The artist had been painting for hours. 

16. He must have been cold, for his fire had gone out 
long ago. 

17. You should not have done that. If she had hurt 
herself, she would have complained to your father. 

18. You should not do such things. 

19. You will have to tell her what has happened. Why 
don't you tell her ^ now? 

20. Do not put it off. Tell her she must be brave. 

B, Winter in Paris is not the most agreeable season of 
the year. It is not cold, but it is very damp, and the sky 
is overcast most of the time, and it rains often. They 
say that once in a while, but very rarely, the Seine freezes 
over, but ordinarily one sees very little ice during the 
whole winter. It snows from time to time, but there falls 
only a very little snow, not enough so that one can ^' 
go sleighing. A few days ago when we got up, the ther- 
mometer registered eight degrees below zero, — which 
means Centigrade, of course ; for they use the Centigrade 
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system here. The sun was shining, the air was dry, 
and we ^* Americans thought " it was fine weather. But 
the Frenchmen with whom we talked that day aU com- 
plained of the extreme cold. They kept saying ^^ -that 
they should die if it wasn't warmer before long.^^ They 
all wore mufflers or scarfs tightly wound around their 
necks, and some had even covered the lower part of their 
face, fearing that a Httle cold air might get ^ into their 
mouth or nose. 

But it is no wonder that the French cannot ^' stand 
cold weather. Most of the houses are heated only by 
open fires, and they are not so warm as those to which 
we are accustomed. These people who complain when 
it is a little cold ought to spend a winter in the northern 
part of the United States or in Canada, where it is really 
cold, and where snow falls ^^ almost every day from Novem- 
ber until spring. They should go there in order to know 
what cold weather is. If they should do * that, what would 
they think of the weather of which they are complaining 
now? 

C. A few days ago I called on your friend B., whom 
you introduced to me last summer. It was warm when 
we met him in September, and he told us that he thought 
the Paris weather was perfect. But now he is talking in ^* 
quite a different manner. When I went into his room he 
was trying to make a ^® fire burn ; he had got down on his 
knees, and without knowing that I was there, he was 
talking to himself and complaining about this awful 
weather. You know how he dresses usually in winter. 
He wears only very thin clothing, and when everybody 
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else is shivering and freezing, he says it is warm! You 
should see him now ! He had his chair close to the Qre- 
place, and when he had sat down he put his feet on another 
chair, so as to keep them above the floor ! A great deal of 
air comes in^^ through the cracks around the windows. 
For you must remember that in most French houses the 
windows are really doors, which open onto the balcony. 
He had put pads in the cracks, to keep the air from coming 
in, but in spite of that the floor was cold, and he told me 
his feet were cold 22 as long as he was in his room. Poor 
fellow ! how I pity him ! I live this winter in one of the 
few houses which have a central heating system, so that 
my room is always warm. 

I told B. that he didn't know how to make a ^^ fire. He 
replied that I was not telling him anything new. ' ' If there's 
one thing of which I'm absolutely sure," he said, "it is 
that I don't know how to make a fire which will really 
heat ^^ the room. Show me what I need to do." But 
land ! what do I know about that ! I had not said that 
I knew more ^ about it than he. I had to do ^ my best, 
however. So we put on wood, coal, and briquettes, then 
we lighted the fire. It burns a few minutes, then it goes 
out. Well, several times we try, and finally behold! 
a real fire, which burns as if it were really to give a Uttle 
heat. It doesn't even smoke, as most fires do, that I 
make. Madame X. says one should always cover a fire 
well with ashes as soon as it is burning well, so as not to 
have^* to put on so much coal and wood. Well, that 
may be an economical way of making a fire, but / prefer 
to use plenty of wood and be warm. 
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I remember how Madame used to be afraid that I would 
cateh cold ^ because I always left the windows wide open 
every night. She used to tell me that the night air was 
very dangerous, that enough air came in ^^ through the 
chinmey to ventilate the room. " Look out for draughts," 
she would say.^^ But I would tell her I wasn't afraid of 
draughts, and each night I would open the windows even 
when it was cold. One night she thought she would *• 
scare me, by " telling me that the great mirror which was 
over the hearth might break; if there was a Uttle heat 
left ^ in the chimney, the cold air from the window might 
cause much damage by cooling the glass quickly. But 
never mind, I said ; it was better to pay for a broken mirror 
than to die of bad air. Poor Madame ! I ought not to 
make fun of her, she was so good to ^^ me. 

I forgot to add that the fire which I made, and which 
I have just mentioned, went out after a few minutes. 

1. a so long. 2. imp. subj. with ne. 3. d with active inf. 
4. subj.; what tense? 5. what tense after iff 6. omit of 
the house. 7. what construction when dir. obj. is a refl. pron. ? 
8. cond. ; why? 9. insert do it, 10. plup. subj. with we. 
11. what tense? 12. it. 13. pres. subj. 14. nous autres, 
15. trouver; omit was. 16. dire sans cesse. 17. avafit peu. 
18. impersonal: there falls some snow. 19. de. 20. some. 
21. cf. note 18. 22. he had cold at the feet. 23. plus long. 
24. de mon mieux. 25. pres. subj. of falloir. 26. omit she 
would; put scare in inf. 27. en with pres. part. 28. to he 
left = r ester; impersonal. 29. pour or envers. 
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EXERCISE XV 
ART AT PARIS (Pages 100-104) 

Grammatical study: modal auxiliaries: uses of devoir (con- 
tinued) ; devoir t pouvoir, savoir, falloir, vouloir. 

A. 1. Do you want him to come and ^ see you this 
evening? 

2. Yes ; I want him to come and to bring his sister with 
him. 

3. He ought to have come yesterday. 

4. What did she mean? 

5. She meant that while she was willing to stay, still 
she hoped that she would be able to go away without 
waiting for ^ us. 

6. May I come in? Yes, come in and sit down in front 
of the fire. 

7. Shall I close the window? You must be cold, 

8. You should not have stayed outdoors so long. 

9. Please tell me what you wish me to do. 

10. If I don't know how to do what you wish, I shall 
have to study, and that takes time.^ 

11. They could have stayed until evening if they had 
wished, but they would not. 

12. They may have had to go, but I doubt it.^ 

13. Can you speak French? Yes, a Uttle. 

14. I cannot pronounce it very well, and if one is to 
speak a language, he must know how to pronounce it. 
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15. You ought to spend much time in pronouncing* 
French. 

16. If you would do that, you could soon learn the 
difficult sounds. 

17. But it takes patience. 

18. If he comes while I am at the doctor's, a,sk him if he 
is willing to wait for me. 

19. If he has to go away, tell him I should Uke to have ^ 
him come back this evening. 

20. What shall I tell him when he comes? 

21. Tell him I cannot do what he wants. 

22. I ought to have sent him a letter, but I couldn't 
write, for I have broken my arm. 

23. Who is to sing at the concert? 

24. The lady whom we heard last simuner was to sing, 
but she has such a cold that she cannot. 

25. I have not been able to find out who has taken her 
place. 

B. What interested you most, of all that you have seen 
at the Louvre? — Oh, I can't say; there are so many 
beautiful things there that I cannot make a choice. — 
Do you prefer the paintings or the sculpture? — I Uke the 
Venus of Milo and a few other statues, but for the most 
part, I have been most interested in the paintings, es- 
pecially the ones which are in the French rooms. — Do 
you remember Greuze's painting, La Laitieref — Yes, 
I remember it well. But the ones I remember best are 
some of Millet's and Troyon's masterpieces. Everything 
that these artists have painted is fine. — I should like to 
be able to spend many hours before their paintings in the 
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Chauchard collection. I know only very little about art. 
To be able to judge pictures well one has to study art many 
years. I have been able to put into it only a Uttle time. — 
But Uke most travelers, you know what you like, although 
you cannot always tell why a certain picture seems better 
than another. — We must get copies of some of these 
paintings, — the ones we like best. If I could, — I mean if I 
had enough money, — I should Uke to have a great many ; 
for there are hundreds which are worth having copies of .^ — 
But since we have only a Uttle money, let us choose a few. 
— AU right. I shaU make a Ust of the ones I wish to buy. 
We wiU buy them when we go out this afternoon. — You 
have not said anything about the foreign painters. You 
have spoken only of the French artists. — Oh, of course, 
when I make that Ust I shaU take into consideration all 
the painters of the other schools, — the Italians, the 
Spaniards, the Flemish, and so on. But if I am to choose, 
I must say I prefer the French painters of the Barbizon 
school ; that is, MiUet, Troyon, and so on. 

C. One who loves art might stay in Paris many years, 
and every day he might find something new, which would 
be worth studying.® We have been here six months, and 
although we frequent the museums, there still remain 
several weU-known coUections of paintijigs and ^ sculpture 
which we have not visited. We have only begun ^ to get 
an idea of aU the art there is ^ in this great city. Before 
I came here,^® whenever some one talked to me about the 
chances I was to have to study art, I thought only of the 
Louvre. Of course the Louvre contains some of the finest 
pictures that have " ever been painted. It is no doubt 
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the finest museum in the world. It is full of so many- 
beautiful things that no one can know them all. After 
spending^ several hours there, two or three times a^* 
week, I have succeeded in choosing * a few pictures which I 
love more than all the others, — which I should like to 
have in my house, if I could ! When I go there now there 
are certain rooms that I only pass through ^* ; I have looked 
at all the pictures that they contain. I go directly to my 
favorite paintings, those that I have chosen, before which 
I want to stay as long as I can. 

But paintings are only a part of what Paris offers us 
in the way of ^^ art. There are numerous collections of 
old furniture, carriages, dishes, tapestries, jewels, enamels, 
and so on, which are well worth visiting.^* Then for those 
who want to know how to understand the beautiful build- 
ings that they see everywhere, there is the museum of the 
Trocadero, where are foUnd models of all the most beauti- 
ful cathedrals. After being ^ in Paris a few weeks, every- 
body is interested in ^^ architecture, — even those who do 
not know anything about it. 

The government buys each year some of the best paint- 
ings which are shown at ^® the expositions. These, for 
the most part, are found at ^^ the Petit Palais and at ^* 
the Luxemburg Museum. One who is studying art must 
take notice of these museums. 

Paris can be seen in a week. That may be time enough 
for some of the travelers who come here. They go 
through the city as if there were nothing more interesting 
to see than the street cars and the signs. There are people 
who have to be satisfied with a week, although a year is 
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hardly enough for them. For they know that one who has 
not studied thoroughly some of the masterpieces of art 
has really seen nothing. He may have Uved in a foreign 
city ; but he might as well have stayed at home. 

1. omit. 2. it takes time for that. 3. of it. 4. d with inf. 
5. which merit that we have copies pf them. 6. miriter + to be 
studied f or that one study it. 7. repeat de, 8. nous n*avons fait 
que commencer. 9. all that there i^ of art. 10. avant de with 
inf. 11. subj. 12. perf. inf. 13. par. 14. cf. note 8. 
15. in the way of « de. 16. cf. note 6. 17. d. 18. dans. 

EXERCISE XVI 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE (Pages 107-118) 

Granmiatical study : modal auxiliaries (continued) ; connattre 
and savoir and their uses. 

A. 1. Who is that gentleman? He must be an artist. 

2. Do you know him? No, I do not know him. 

3. I know his name, but I have never been introduced 
to him. 

4. May I come in? There is something important I 
wish to tell you. 

5. You do not know what it is. 

6. I know you could never guess what I am going to 
tell you. 

7. He used to know them very well, but since they 
went away from this city he doesn't even know where 
they live. 

8. How am I to know how many people will be here 
to-night? 
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9. I cannot tell you now. They will let you know* 
as soon as they arrive. 

10. He wants you to know all those whom he has in- 
vited. 

11. He says if you knew ^ them, you would like them. 

12. They are to be here before eight o'clock. 

13. When he has learned the rules for the agreement of 
past participles, he will know how to write French better. 

14. I want you to know what he has done. 

15. He ought never to have done it. 

16. I knew at once what he had done, as soon as I found 
out ' that he had gone away. 

17. When you know them you will find them very pleas- 
ant people. 

18. Before I knew * them I imagined ^ them to be * 
proud, but now I know they are not. 

19. How long has your father known those ladies? 

20. I do not kiiow, but he has known them many years. 

21. They must have been the first people he knew when 
he came to this city. 

22. He does not know whether he can come to-night. 

23. It may be that he will have to arrive a little late, but 
he will come before nine o'clock if it is possible. 

B. I have just been reading a description of the system 
of education in France. It is an interesting subject, al- 
though a little bit® complicated. — Do you understand 
it? — Yes, pretty well. Most of what I have read is 
clear, but there are a few things which I do not under- 
stand, and I should like to ask ^ you a few questions. — 
Very well, ask ^ them.^ I do not know whether I shall be 
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able to answer ® them all, but I will do my best. — All 
right. In the first place, do boys and girls study together 
in the French schools? — No, except in some small towns, 
where there are only a few pupils. — Then, do the chil- 
dren of the rich and those of the poor go to ^® the same 
school? — No, usually they don't," and it is a pity. In a 
democracy, children of all classes ought to be together. — 
What is the diflference between a college and a lycief — In 
the latter, there are more than a hundred pupils, and the 
state pays the expenses; in the former, there are less 
than a hundred, and the expenses are divided equally be- 
tween the state and the city. — What do French chil- 
dren study? — My, that's a big question! In general, 
they study the subjects which are learned in our American 
schools, — mathematics, history, geography, ancient and 
modern languages, the sciences, and so on. As in America, 
some choose the "classical" education, while ^^ others 
prefer the "modern." — Do they teach mechanic arts, 
carpentry, sewing, and so forth ? — Oh yes, there are many 
special classes for the working people, in which these sub- 
jects are taught. And first aid to the injured, too; that 
is " a thing which we Americans ought to know more 
about. Those who have studied it in these municipal 
classes have an organization called "Les Secouristes 
frangais." 

C. How am I to go about it ^ to get the names of pupils 
who are willing to correspond with American pupils? A 
friend of mine, a teacher in a pubUc school, is anxious tp 
have such a list, and she has asked me to get her one. 
But I do not know what to do. — It is not diflBiCult. I re- 
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member what I did a few years ago, when I was looking for 
such a Ust. After visiting several schools where there were 
no such pupils, I found one at last where they were very 
glad to make such ^^ an arrangement as I was asking. I 
had to address the rector of the University ; for this school 
is under the direction of the University of Paris. He 
wrote me in reply that he was willing that the principal of 
the school should give me what I wished. The latter sent 
me to the censor, a man whose duties and powers we can 
hardly imderstand. The censor gave me the names of 
two teachers, to whom I wrote. Finally I received a Ust 
from one ^^ of these teachers. It took a good deal of time 
to accomplish ^^ my object, but I have always been grate- 
ful to the one who had asked me to do this for him, for 
without that I should never have been able to find out 
what I know about French schools. And I was glad also 
to meet so many French teachers. — You have just men- 
tioned the University of Paris. There are other good 
universities, are there not? Oh yes, there are fourteen 
outside of Paris ; they are all good. All are under the 
direction of the minister of pubUc instruction, so that 
there is no great difference in the instruction given by the 
various universities. There are some which offer good 
summer courses, which are taken ^^ by many American 
teachers and other people who are interested in the French 
language and literature. — What is the difference between 
the ''free courses'' and the "closed courses''? — The 
former may be taken by all who wish ^^ ; there are some of 
these lectures that are taken ^^ by a great many people. 
The latter are reserved for those who are more serious 
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and more advanced ; those who take them hope usually to 
receive a degree. Although instruction is free in all 
courses, those who aspire to " the doctor's degree have to 
pay for • the examinations, and they have to have their 
theses printed, which costs considerable.^® The doctor's 
degree from any French university is worth a great deal. — 
There are a lot of special schools. What is the "colonial 
school" ? — There they teach what is needed ^^ to ^ enter 
the colonial service ; for France has a large colonial empire 
and it takes a great many men to govern it. And while ^ 
in America politics decides too often who shall have a 
certain position, France recognizes that those who are to 
be in charge of such difficult work ^ need special instruc- 
tion. 

1. Us vousle feront aavoir. 2. what tense after i/f 3. past 
anterior of aavoir. 4. avant de with inf. 5. insert refl. ind. 
obj. 6. omit. 7. faire. 8. add moi. 9. r^pondre takes ind. 
obj. 10. dans, 11. add do it. 12. tandis que; why not 
pendant que? 13. voild,, 14. put tel immediately before que, 
15. Vun, 16. oome to. 17. suivre ; use active, with inverted 
order. 18. use active. 19. hope to obtain. 20. a consider- 
able sum (of money). 21. it is neoessary to know. 22. pour, 
23. plural. 

EXERCISE XVII 
THE CARNIVAL (Pages 118-121) 

Grammatical study: fairej laisser, voir^ and entendre with 
dependent infinitives ; Jaire, voir, suivre, 

A. 1. Have him come this evening at seven o'clock. 

2. We shall be glad to see him and to hear him sing. 
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3. Have him bring some music. 

4. Have him do it at once. 

5. Do not let him put it ofif till ^ to-morrow. 

6. He ought to be made to do his work without being 
told 2 each time. 

7. Have you ever heard her sing? She sings this song 
beautifully. 

8. We will have her sing it this evening when she comes. 

9. Do not let me forget it. 

10. Have him follow those whom he sees at the door. 

11. Do not let them escape. If they should escape, I 
should never have anything * done by that man. 

12. They have had tickets bought for them. 

13. They wish to see Hernani played. 

14. They have never seen this actor play. 

15. If they should see him play, I am sure they would 
Uke Wm. 

16. That man has been following us for an hour. Make 
him stop. 

17. We don't let people * follow us if we can help it. 
Call that poUceman, and he will follow the fellow. 

18. She is having some new dresses made by the lady 
whom she introduced to you yesterday. 

19. She has her make all her dresses. 

20. When you see us coming, have them sit down. 

21. That woman ought to make her children keep quiet. 

22. She ought not to let them make so much noise. 

23. I have heard it said that, although our army has 
been pursuing theirs for a long time, most soldiers think 
the enemy will be pursuing our men before long.^ 
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24. Of what is he thinking? He ought not to let them 
do what they want to do. 

25. If he should make them do their duty, everybody 
would be grateful to him for • it. 

B, I have been waiting impatiently for a long time for 
the Carnival. I have heard so much said about it. They 
say the Frenchmen make the most of this day, for they 
know that several weeks of penitence and sober life will 
follow the single day of folly. However that may be, 
they certainly have a good time, and the police let them 
do as they please all day. In the evening, especially, 
everybody ^ you meet seems to be thinking only of amus- 
ing ^ himself. This afternoon, as we were coming out of 
the theater, a procession of students was commencing to 
form. Some of ^ them had strange costumes, and some 
had disguised themselves completely, but most of them 
had on their ordinary clothes ; for this part of the fun is 
nothing in comparison with what follows, in the evening, 
when these students will all, no doubt, go to the masked 
balls, which take place everywhere in the city. We fol- 
lowed the procession which I mentioned as far as the 
Boulevard Sebastopol. But as we didn't wish to go any 
farther, we left it there. For a long time, however, we 
saw those fellows walking in the middle of the street. 
After leaving them we went to ^® a restaurant. While 
we were eating our dinner on the sidewalk, thousands of 
people passed us. We saw them throw confetti ^^ ; we 
heard them singing their songs ; from time to time we saw 
some fellow, a little bolder than the others, embrace some 
pretty girl whom he met by chance. He didn't know her ; 
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but never mind ; that's part of the fun of the Carnival. 
And she permits it, without saying anything.^ They made 
us cover our cups with our saucers; for if we had let 
them, they would have thrown confetti into the coffee. 
I do not like coffee that is full of confetti, part of which has 
been picked up ^^ from the ground ^^ by children, who are 
amusing themselves as much as their elders are. 

C. We went to bed early last night, because we knew 
that to-day we should get up early and be busy all day. 
For to-day is " the Carnival. There isn't much to see in 
the morning, but soon after luncheon you would have 
thought ^^ everybody had gone crazy. Everywhere we 
went we heard shouting and singing, and saw crowds of 
people walking in the middle of the street. It is espe- 
cially on the boulevards of the left bank that you see the 
crowds amuse themselves. They do not let carriages of 
any ^* sort on them ^^ during the hours when the crowds 
are there. Those who come and go " need all the room, 
not only on the sidewalks, but in the street as well. I had 
never seen so many people; there were thousands of 
them. All were pursuing the same idea, — to • amuse 
themselves as much as possible. Each one was thinking 
only of himself ; or rather, we might say that .each was 
thinking of all whom he met, but only to ^^ make ^^ life 
miserable for them for the moment. They in their turn 
would pay what they owed by ^^ throwing confetti in ^ the 
eyes of all whom they saw. I never saw so much confetti 
used. The street was full of it. 

After eating ^ our dinner at a restaurant without leav- 
ing the boulevards, we continued our walk. We hadn't 
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wished to go home for dinner, because it takes at least an 
hour to eat it there ; here we did not miss anything. If 
we had gone home, something might have happened here 
in which we should have been interested. So we stayed ^ 
where we could see what was being done. In the evening, 
it seemed as if ^ there were more people in the streets than 
before, although the rich had gone to their masquerade 
balls, or perhaps^^ to the theaters. But there are many 
poor people in Paris, who cannot afiford such amusements, 
and who have to find their amusement in the streets. 
My friend and I stayed on the boulevards until after mid- 
night 2« ; nobody was thinking of going home then, — 
except us. After spending ^ the whole day on the streets, 
we were so tired that if we had had to stay there another 
hour, we should have fallen right ^^ where we were. And 
that would have been a tragic ending for the Carnival. 
We took an auto bus, but still we did not get home until ^® 
after two o'clock. Even after going ^ to bed we heard 
people ^ singing and shouting in the streets, beneath our 
windows. 

1. d. 2. withoiut one tell (subj.) it to him. 3. Hen, before 
inf. 4. use on. 5. peu. 6. de. 7. all those. 8. inf. 
9. d'entre. 10. dans. 11. confetti (Italian) is itself plural. 
12. change to active construction. 13. par terre. 14. it is 
to-day. 15. dire. 16. aitcune, 17. enter there. 18. French 
says go and come. 19. pour. 20. rendre; why not fairef 
21. en. 22. what part of the verb? 23. insert there. 24. as 
if = que; use subj. 25. bien. 26. until midnight past. 
27. there. 28. not until = only. 29. omit. 
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EXERCISE XVIII 

VERSAILLES, ST. DENIS, AND CHARTRES (Pages 126-131) 

Grammatical study: subjunctive after expressions of desiring, 
avoiding, commanding, forbidding, consenting; plaire, hoire. 

A. 1. He does not want us to drink any coffee; he 
prefers that we should take milk. 

2. What you have just done will please your mother ; 
she never wanted you to go away. 

3. The man will order them to come at once; he is 
anxious that they should start before six o'clock. 

4. I long to see them ; when they come, tell them not to 
go away without visiting me. 

5. He has broken his arm ; the doctor forbids his going 
out. 

6. He used to drink coffee, but for six months the doctor 
has not permitted him to drink it. 

7. We are anxious that you should please those who 
used to make you so happy. 

8. Tell her to start when she wishes to. 

9. The rain prevented his coming ; he wanted to come, 
but couldn't. 

10. The mayor ordered all the streets to be cleaned. 

11. The doctor wants him to drink only water. 

12. Have that young man come in, if you please; I 
want him to tell me what he was doing. 

13. The judge ordered them to have the man punished. 

14. Do you want us to drink the milk that you gave us ? 

15. He hoped what he had done would please her. 
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16. Do not prevent his doing that ; let him do it. 

17. She wanted you to please the lady who came in a 
few minutes ago. 

18. Please tell them not to go away before eight o'clock. 

19. If you should drink what he has just given you, 
it would keep you from sleeping. 

20. As soon as you wake up, have the servant bring in 
the breakfast. 

21. He wants to avoid her meeting that man, if he can. 

22. If your voice should please him, he would, no doubt, 
wish you to sing again. 

23. We were anxious that he should begin what he had 
to do. 

24. Your father is going to order the young man to 
pay what he owes. 

25. Do you want him to tell you the names of those who 
have come? 

B. Is St. Denis worth visiting^? — Certainly, it is a 
pretty Uttle town, and it is always worth while to observe 
life in these French towns. What makes it important 
is ^ that it contains the tombs of most of the kings and 
queens. Under the church are buried Louis XVI and 
Marie-Antoinette, the ones who were ruling at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, and others. — What is there to 
see at Chartres? — Why, what a question! Don't you 
remember the beautiful church with ' its * superb stained- 
glass windows ? I have spoken to you about it many times. 
All who love Gothic architecture love that church. I 
want you to see that town before leaving France. — We 
have not gone to Versailles, either.'^ I should hke to have 
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you tell me something about the historical events which 
have taken place there. Tell me, please, what is meant 
by this "tennis court." What took place there? — 
That is where • the representatives of the people, or of 
the "third estate," to use the French term, assembled in 
1789 and took ^ an oath not to separate before giving their 
country a constitution. The tennis court is not far from 
the palace, where they had been refused * admittance.® 
The building serves as a ^® museum now. — How do you 
get to Versailles from Paris? — There are trains which 
leave the North Station or the Quai d'Orsay Station. 
One can go by street car if one prefers that way of travel- 
ing, but it takes more time to go that way," of course. I 
shall always remember one very pleasant trip which I 
took ^ to Versailles a few years ago. We went by ^^ boat 
to Meudon, down the Seine, and from there we went 
through the woods to ^' Versailles. It was in the ^^ au- 
timin ; the heather, which I think " is very pretty, and 
the red and yellow leaves made the woods very beautiful. 
We enjoyed that little walk ; naturally the park at Ver- 
sailles was most charming at ^* that season. — Can't we 
take that same walk some " day when we have nothing 
else to do? — Certainly; shall " we not do it to-morrow? 
If it is pleasant, we will get up early, and I know that way 
of spending the day will please you. 

C. Well, here we are at Versailles. Let us go to the 
palace at once. There are many things to see in the 
palace. Most of the paintings are not worth much, but 
there are some that are interesting because they show us 
various historical events. — What is it that I see to the 
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right of the entrance gate? Is it a chapel? — Yes, it is 
a very beautiful chapel, although I think Gothic archi- 
tecture is better for churches than that of the Renaissance. 
Remember that kings and queens used to live in this 
palace, and they had their own chapel. — How large thi^ 
palace is ! Can we ever see all that it contains, in a single 
afternoon? — No, we shall go through most of the halls 
quickly, for it seems to me it is not worth while to spend 
much time in ^^ examining all there is to see. We shall 
go to the Gallery of the Mirrors, where in 1871 William I, 
king of Prussia, had himself made emperor of Germany. 
That was during the Franco-Prussian war, when the Ger- 
man army had been besieging Paris for several months. — 
How magnificent all these halls are ! The balls and ban- 
quets which took place here in ^^ the times of the great 
kings must have made these halls very gay. But when I 
think of all the money that this palace and the park cost, 
five hundred million francs, I do not wonder that the 
people rose ^^ at last and ^^ demanded ^^ that they be given 
their rights. Those kings wanted the people to work for 
them and made them do whatever ^^ they desired ; they 
never thought of what they owed their subjects. 

I think we have seen all we wish to here ; let us go out 
now. I am anxious for you to see the Great Trianon and 
the Little Trianon. — What is a Trianon? — That is a 
name given to some little castles on the other side of the 
park; Louis XIV had the former built for Madame de 
Maintenon, while the latter, built by King Louis XV, 
belonged to Countess du Barry. I like^ these better 
than the great palace. There are so many things to see 
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in it that one feels confused after spending a half-hour 
there. But here there are only a few rooms and they are 
smaller; everything they contain is full of interest for 
those who have studied French history ever so little. 
Let us hurry ; if we do not, we shall not be able to see the 
pond in the middle of the park, or the canal, as it is called. 
I want to show you the fountains, too; they are very 
famous. It is too bad they are not playing^ to-day. 
We must come back some ^® day when we can see them all 
play. It is so expensive to have them play that they do 
so only a few times each ^ year now. — What is that, high 
up in the trees? — That is mistletoe; they say it hurts 
the trees, but I think ^^ it makes them pretty. And see 
how they are all covered with ivy. Isn't that beautiful? 
1 wish there were more ivy at home ; it makes what it 
covers so beautiful. Although I do not like their cutting 
the hedges and the bushes in such ^^ exact forms, I think ^^ 
the trees are fine.^^ 

1. a "\asit. 2. c'esL 3. d in descriptions. 4. the. 5. non 
plus, 6. it is there that. 7. faire. 8. change to active. 
9. to admit them. 10. as a >= de. 11. ainsi, 12. en; no 
article. 13. jusqu^d. 14. trouver; omit is, 15. dans. 
16. un; trans, when by oit or que. 17. pourquoi ne pas le faire, 
or ne voulez-^ous po« + subj. 18. d. 19. subj. ; why? what 
tense? 20. repeat conj. 21. all that. 22. use plaire. 
23. subj. 24. par. 25. trouver. 26. so. 27. use a super- 
lative absolute : tout ce qu*U y a de plus heau. 
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EXERCISE XIX 

SPRING IN PARIS (Pages 131-135) 

Grammatical study : subjunctive after expressions of approval 
or disapproval, emotion, or sentiment ; vaincret prendre^ and 
verbs similarly conjugated. 

A. 1. I am sorry that she has broken her arm. 

2. It is better that you should go away now ; he doesn't 
wish you to stay any ^ longer. 

3. We are glad that they understand what you have 
just said to them. 

4. It is time for her to come ; we want her to tell us 
what she is going to do. 

5. He is glad that the French are conquering. 

6. I was surprised that you should not understand that. 

7. Have you taken what I left on the table for you? 
I am glad you can use it. 

8. Take that book, and use it ; we should like to have 
you keep it. 

9. ■ It is a pity that she cannot come ; tell her we hope 
she will be better to-morrow. 

10. We are afraid the enemy will conquer us. 

11. If they should conquer, what would they do with ^ 
the vanquished? 

12. Napoleon conquered the Italians; he didn't want 
them to oppose him. 

13. As soon as he understood what we were going to do, 
he ordered us to go away. 

14. It is better for you to take what he gives you. 
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15. I am glad he has learned French so well. 

16. He is learning to speak it, but he is afraid he will not 
be able to understand it when he goes to France. 

17. If he should go to Paris, would he understand what 
he heard ^ ? 

18. They complain that we have never arrived on time. 

19. The soldier was not afraid they would conquer his 
country. 

20. It is good that they got up so early this morning. 

21. It is necessary for them to start early; they are 
afraid they will not arrive on time.* 

22. Your father wanted you to take what was in your 
room. 

23. What do you want me to take ? I don't understand 
you. 

24. She wants you to have some flowers sent to her. 

25. I was glad that she had come. 

B, Why are all the store windows full of fish? There 
are some of chocolate, and some of pastry, while there are 
quantities of post cards with pictures of fish. — It is 
because the first of April is the festival of fishes. Formerly 
French people used to send each other real fishes on ^ that 
day. — It was snowing a little when we got up this morn- 
ing, but now the sun is shining. We might go into ^ the 
country this afternoon. At first I was afraid it might 
snow or rain, but now it is warm and fine. Let us take 
a street car and go to Fontenay-aux-Roses. — I should 
like very ^ much to walk through the fields. Shall we be 
able to find fields and woods near Paris? — Oh yes; in 
an hour we shall see some. After leaving the car we shall 
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go out of the village, and in a few minutes we shall be in a 
place where we can hear birds and see many trees. I 
want you to hear some larks sing. — Oh, I should like to 
hear some. When I hear them sing, I shall recognize 
them at once, I am sure.* — They go up very high into 
the sky, so high that they can scarcely be seen ; you only 
hear ^ the marvelous music which descends from the sky. 
I once heard one that sang more than three minutes with- 
out stopping. — Are there many larks near Paris? — 
There are thousands ; the woods and fields are full of them. 
Everywhere you will hear them sing. Parisians even 
kill them to eat them ; I have seen some in the stores. — 
What a pity ! It is too bad that they should kill birds 
that give so much pleasure and which have inspired so 
many poets. 

C. What I have said so many times about the weather, 
since I have been^ here,* is not a description of spring at 
Paris. Those who visit this city in winter choose a bad 
season ; I am afraid they think it is never pleasant here. 
Two of my friends came January 25 and they stayed with 
me until February 11 ; it rained nearly every day, and the 
sun shone only twice while they were here. They say it is 
very hot in summer, so that Paris is rather disagreeable 
then. But the spring and the fall are most delightful.* 
It is warm now every day, and what pleases me most, I 
have been getting along without a fire for more than two 
weeks. Every morning I put my chair on the balcony and 
read there ; when I have letters to write, I write them there, 
too. I spend hardly any time in the house. Sometimes 
I take my books and go into the park, or to the Luxem- 
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burg garden.*® I am glad the garden is so near the house, 
because I can go there in a very few minutes. But I find 
1 can accomplish very little. It is in vain " for me to 
open my book. I read a page, then a bird begins to sing. 
I do not know the names of many French birds, but I have 
been studying our American birds so long that I can recog- 
nize these without any difficulty. After following a black- 
bird a few minutes and listening to ^^ his ravishing song, 
I sit down again in vain " on my bench. I can't make 
myself study. The gardens and parks are full of black- 
birds, and I love their song. 

A few days ago my friend and I went into the country, 
where we spent a whole afternoon. The buds come out 
on the trees before the middle of April, and there are violets 
and other flowers in the fields, even during the last ten 
days of March. The chestnuts along the Champs- 
Elys^es blossom toward the end of April. 

The farmers who Uve near Paris raise many early 
vegetables for the markets of the city. We saw some when* 
we were in * the country. The paths that we followed led 
us across fields where lettuce and asparagus were growing,** 
which are to be sold soon in the city. All whom we met 
in the fields were working, for there is much to do. Beside 
the path, we picked some violets and some little yellow 
flowers of which I did not know the name. I asked a 
farmer if he could tell it to me, and he told me they were 
called "boutons d'or.*' At first, I didn't understand what 
he meant, but after thinking a little, I said to myself that 
he was right ; they were just " little buds, and they seemed 
to be of gold. The fields are covered with them. 
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1. omit. 2. de. 3. whsit tense? 4. d temps. 5. d. 
6. of it. 7. the idiom is /aire + inf. : you only do + to hear. 
8. insert it. 9." use a superlative absolute construction : all 
that there is of most. ... 10. garden of the Luxemburg. 
11. in the idiom avoir beau the person is the subject of the verb 
avoir, the other verb is in the infinitive. 12. 4couter takes dir. 
obj. 13. change the sentence so as to use an impersonal verb. 
14. just = only. 



EXERCISE XX 

THE MARKETS (Pages 135-140) 

Grammatical study: subjunctive after expressions of doubt, 
denial, etc., and after expressions of perceiving, thinking, 
knowing, etc. ; faillirj fuir. 

A. 1. He almost fell as he was approaching the house ; 
I was afraid he would fall. 

2. He doubts whether you can get any flowers at the 
market to-day. 

3. Are you sure that the woman with ^ the broken arm 
fell^ in the street? 

4. It may be that the armies of our enemies are fleeing. 

5. It seems to me that they must have come now. 

6. We were not sure that they would come, but we 
hoped they would come. 

7. That building with ^ the two towers must be the 
cathedral ; do you think it's the cathedral? 

8. I do not think it is the one they were speaking to us 
about. 

9. Do you think it will be fine weather to-morrow? 
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10. They were failing when we came, but I think they 
will succeed now. 

11. The newspapers do not deny that the armies have 
fled. 

12. What are they buying? Are they sure that what 
they are buying is worth something? 

13. They were fleeing, but I did not think they had been 
defeated. 

14. Do you think that man with ^ the two books is 
right? 

15. I think he is wrong, but I am not sure. 

16. If I were sure that he was wrong, I should tell him so. 

17. The general is afraid his men will fail. 

18. If they should fail, he would be sorry that he had 
made them go. 

19. If they should flee, would they succeed in ^ escaping 
the enemy? What do you think about it? 

20. When they flee, where will they go? Are you sure 
they will go to the city? 

21. It is too bad they have failed ; I was hoping they 
would be able to succeed. 

22. To whom shall I give these newspapers? Do you 
think your father wishes to read them? 

23. He is anxious for you to give them to the people who 
need them most. 

24. The generals order their men to flee if they fail in 
what they are trying to * do. 

25. Those who were buying vegetables did not think the 
prices would be so high. 

jB. Sunday morning, after coming out of church, we 
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went to the bird market * which is on • the He de la Cit6, 
quite near the cathedral. It is most interesting.^ We saw 
a great * many birds. The ones that pleased us most were 
the nightingales; we had never seen any. Of course, 
those that are in this market, shut up in cages, do not 
sing, but we had heard people * speak of them so much that 
we were anxious to see some. It seemed as if there were 
thousands of people in ^ the square, some of whom were 
buying birds ; but most of those that we saw were only 
walking through ^" the market and looking at the birds. 
It was in vain " for the vendors to talk to them ; they 
couldn't make them buy anything. It was evident that 
these people, Uke us, had come there only to see what there 
was to see. One who intends to study French character 
must go to the markets ; he sees so many people there, of 
all sorts. 

There is a flower market " near the bird market ; we 
went there after leaving the latter. It is better to visit 
these places on ® Sunday, when there are more people 
there than on * the other days. Every time that I take a 
walk 1 buy some flowers, for they are so cheap, and one sees 
so many everywhere. Most of those that are being sold 
now come from quite near the city. There are quantities 
of violets, crocuses, anemones, tulips, lilacs. At the 
market Sunday there were a few UUes of the valley; 1 
had not seen any in the streets.. 

But the real market which all those who want to see 
French life must visit is ^^ the Central Market." It may 
be that one can form an idea of French character without 
going there, but I doubt it. We have gone there several 
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times about midnight, after leaving the theater, to see the 
vendors who have just arrived from the country with what 
they have to sell. 

C. About ten o'clock in the morning, a few days ago, 
we arrived at the Central Market. We had been walking 
for an hour ; it was beautiful weather, and we could never 
have stayed in the house. After walking a while we 
thought of the market ; it seemed to me it must be a good 
day to visit it, for there would probably be many people 
there. We crossed through the sections where fish and 
meats are sold ; in one place, where some live fish had 
escaped from the basket and had made " the floor all slip- 
pery, we came near falling, and breaking our arms. 
Then my friend was almost knocked over by a little cart, 
pushed by a boy who was hurrying without looking out 
for ^* those who might ^ be in his way. In spite of a few 
accidents, we succeeded in^ reaching the section where 
vegetables were being sold. We took our places near an 
old woman who was discussing the price of her potatoes 
with a lady who evidently wanted to buy some, but who 
was not wilUng to pay for them " the price asked by the 
vendor. We Ustened to them a few minutes as they bar- 
gained. Their conversation was most interesting. At 
last they had told each other all they had to say about 
the price of those potatoes. When the bargain had been 
made, and the lady had gone ofif , carrying the potatoes, 
which she had bought quite cheap, we approached the 
old woman and spoke to her. "Have you been here 
long?'' I asked her. "Heavens, yes," she said," "I 
have been here for hom^. Just think," at seven o'clock 
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last night we started for the city, my man and I. We 
live in a suburb ^® some twenty kilometers from here, and 
we have to start early in order to get here in time, before all 
the places are ^^ taken. We arrived at the market about 
midnight. Already there were twenty or more ^ farmers. 
After putting ourselves in this good corner, we lay down on 
our carts and took^* a good nap for a couple of hours." 
"But how could you sleep here where there is so much 
noise? There must be a great deal even at two o'clock 
in the morning, for the farmers are arriving at every 
moment. It seems to me I could never get to sleep here. 
And that cart can't ^ be the most comfortable bed in the 
world!" "Oh, sir, one gets used to it. After working 
hard all day, as we ^* farmers do, one can sleep anywhere." 
"But say ! you do not mean that you worked all day on ® 
the farm, before setting out for the city?" "Why ,2* yes, 
certainly ; there is a lot to do, and there is nobody except ^^ 
us to ^* do it. We have to work many hours each day ; if 
we didn't, we should not have anything to sell." "Have 
you grown everything that you have to sell ? " " Yes, sir, 
these potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and all the other vege- 
tables that you see there, we have grown them all on • 
our little farm." Then a lady approached her to *® buy 
something ; and after thanking her for ^ what she had told 
us, and giving her a little tip, we went away to buy some 
bananas and some grapes of a ^^ man whose cart was on ^ 
the other side of the market. 

1. what preposition in descriptions? 2. what tense? 3. d 
with inf. 4. de. 5. marchS aux oiseaux. 6. dans, 7. use 
a superlative absolute construction. 8. omit. 9. aur, 10. cf . 
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note 7, Ex. XIX. 11. of. note 11, Ex. XIX. 12. cf. note 5. 
13. ce sont. 14. Holies Centrales, 15. what verb for make 
when followed by a noun and a predicate adjective ? 16. avoir 
soin de. 17. dir. obj. 18. inverted order; why? 19. se 
figurer; omit just. 20. at. 21. subj. 22. une vingtaine. 
23. Jaire, 24. devoir, 25. insert autres; why? 26. but. 
27. nobody except « only. 28. pour, 29. d. 



EXERCISE XXI . 

FONTAINEBLEAU (Pages 140-143) 

Grammatical study : subjunctive in adjectival clauses, — clauses 
of characteristic, after a superlative, with "whoever," "what- 
ever," etc. ; rirey vitir, 

A. 1. These are the most beautiful churches that we 
have ever seen. 

2. Whatever they may think of that, they ought to 
dress their children better. 

3. Is there no one here who knows how to do what I 
want done ^ ? 

4. They were all laughing at ^ the story he had just told ; 
it was the best one they had ever heard. 

5. Whatever you do, do not laugh when he comes in. 

6. Is there any one who knows who those people dressed 
in black are^? 

7. He used to dress his children as well as possible. 

8. He didn't want others to dress their children better 
than his. 

9. We did not want you to laugh ; we were afraid you 
would destroy the effect of what we were sajdng. 
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10. He is looking for some one who can take him to the 
doctor's ; he has broken his arm. 

11. He * who laughs last, laughs best. 

12. The finest pictures that man has ever painted are 
being sold cheap. 

13. She wiU clothe her daughter in a manner which shall 
please all whom she meets. "^ 

14. I have never seen any picture which is worth more 
than this one. 

15. A little girl dressed all in white is at the door ; she 
wishes to find some one who will help her. 

16. The only time she has fallen was when it was snow- 
ing a few days ago. 

17. Whatever books you read, do not forget the ones 
your father recommended to you. 

18. If there were any one here who could do that, I 
should be glad. 

19. I am surprised that you should laugh at ^ such a 
thing. 

20. Whatever we have said to him, he has never even 
smiled. 

21. I am sorry he is sick ; do you think he will die? 

22. Is there nothing which can make you happy? 

23. They dressed * quickly, because they were afraid 
their friend would come early. 

24. What do you want him to send you? 

25. Whatever he sends me, I hope it will be something 
that I can use. 

B. I am glad that it is such a fine day. For to enjoy 
Fontainebleau one must have ^ good weather. There are 
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so many things to see, and we must see as much as possible 
of the forest. — You have talked so much about this place 
that I long ® to see what there is that is * so wonderful. 
But whatever there may be here, however beautiful the 
palace and the forest may be, I am sure that I shall enjoy 
all that I see '^ to-day. One would have to be very stupid 
not to ^® enjoy a day in the country when it is so beautiful. 

— There is the castle in front of us. It is to my mind the 
most interesting castle that one can visit. It contains 
so many things which serve to make history more clear and 
real. Let us go in right away. — What fine tapestries ! 
And what beautiful furniture! There is nothing which 
pleases me more than a fine collection, like this one, of 
old furniture. How many curious things " there are in 
these rooms ! — There is the cradle of the " King of Rome." 

— Who was this '^King of Rome,'^ of whom you speak? 
I have heard you speak of him several times. — He was 
the son of the great Napoleon. After Napoleon had been 
defeated and sent to St. Helena, this little son was kept a 
prisoner in Austria ; he was very weak and died after a 
few years. He never had enough strength either" of 
body or " of character, to oppose those who had united 
to conquer his father. — What does that N mean, which I 
see on all these chairs, embroidered in gold? ^— Don't 
you understand that? It serves to explain to us that 
everything showing this letter belonged formerly to Na- 
poleon. Look at this manuscript. It is Napoleon's 
abdication. His writing is not very legible. You can 
hardly read it. But here is a translation of it. 

C. After spending several hours in the castle,^^ looking 
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at the marvelous collection of old furniture which it con- 
tains, we came out into the gardens. There we amused 
ourselves a few minutes by ^ feeding the famous carp, of 
which the ponds are full. But soon we set out for the 
forest. On the way we passed through the charming 
village, the prettiest and cleanest that I have ever seen in 
France. In ^^ the square near the castle, is a monument 
in memory of Rosa Bonheur, who used to paint here ; her 
paintings of animals are known to ^ everybody. Re- 
member, also, that near here is the town of Barbison, where 
the artists of the so-cailled Barbison school ^^ did a great 
part of their work. 

The forest of Fontainebleau covers a vast territory. 
The government owns it and keeps it up. As in all 
forests in ^ Europe, everything that is possible is done to 
avoid a fire's starting. All the little bushes which are 
of no use " and all the dead branches are destroyed ; they 
cut off the lower branches of the pine trees, which only 
detract from their beauty. Before coming to Europe 
I had imagined that all the care ^^ they took ^® to prevent 
fires must make the forests less beautiful than those that 
we love so much. In them ^® the ground is always covered 
with dead branches, and there are so many low bushes 
and everything is so wild that one can hardly walk there ; 
it is very beautiful, but there is nothing which can prevent 
a fire's destroying a large part of it. The French cer- 
tainly protect their forests well, and I must say that I 
think they have made them even more beautiful in pro- 
tecting them against fires. 

Through the whole forest there are excellent roads, 
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well kept up. The Touring Club of France, an organiza- 
tion to which all who go through these woods are grateful, 
puts up numerous sign boards, which make it ^ very easy 
to find one's way about. 

High trees, deep ravines, great rocks, make ^^ this forest 
a place of which any country might well be proud. I am 
sure if I could spend weeks here I should never become 
tired of roaming through the woods. Fontainebleau is 
indeed one of the places that every traveler ought to visit. 
Remember it, I beg of you,^^ when you go to France. 

1. done « to have done, i.e. /aire /aire. 2. de. 3. put verb 
immediately after subject. 4. in proverbial expressions ante- 
cedent is usually omitted. 5. what tense? 6. 8'hahiUer. 
7. omit. 8. in the idiom tarder de there is an impersonal sub- 
ject, while the person is the indirect object: U me tarde de, 
9. that is = de. 10. pour ne pas, 11. order = how there are 
(of) curioics things, 12. ni . , . ni, 13. d followed by inf. 
14. sur. 15. Icole dite de Barbison, 16. serve for (d) nothing. 
17. plural. 18. gave themselves. 19. the latter. 20. insert o/. 
21. I beg you of it. 

EXERCISE XXII 

MONT ST. MICHEL (Pages 144-146) 

Grammatical study : subjunctive in adverbial clauses, — with 
conjunctions of time before which or up to which, conjunc- 
tions of purpose or result, condition, and concession, conjunc- 
tions of negative force, with que replacing other conjunctions ; 
taire, acquirir, 

A. 1. Keep quiet; although that may be true, I 
doubt it. 
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2. She has been sleeping for an hour ; unless you keep 
quiet, she will wake up. 

3. Open that door, so that your father may find it open 
when he comes. 

4. Although the soldiers have been in this country six 
months, they have not yet conquered it. 

5. Until they go away, you ought to do what you can 
to make their visit pleasant. 

6. Please give him this before he goes away. 

7. Although they have not gone away yet, they are to 
start soon. 

8. In case he cannot stay, tell him we are sorry he has to 
go. 

9. However poor one may be, he should always pay his 
debts. 

10. If it does not snow or rain, we shall start to-morrow 
morning. 

11. They came in without our seeing them. 

12. Make him keep quiet; I am afraid he will wake 
your father. 

13. He would keep quiet if you should order him to do 
so. 

14. She set out early, for fear she might miss the train. 

15. Are you afraid they will not get up in time? 

16. She says she cannot do anything unless that child 
keeps quiet. 

17. Although she got up early this morning and has 
been working hard, sh^ is not tired. 

18. Not that you will acquire anything worth while,^ 
but try it. 
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19. He was acquiring bad habits without any one's 
knowing it. 

20. He will acquire riches, provided he sets ^ to work. 

21. Whether he acquire riches or remain poor, he will 
be happy. 

22. Although you may be hungry, I do not want you 
to eat dinner until ^ I come back. 

23. In case it rains, they will not go away. 

24. However hard that lesson may be, learn it so that 
you can recite it well. 

25. Although thBy have died, the country will remember 
them always. 

B. Mont St. Michel, an island on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, is one of the most interesting places that the 
traveler can visit. It is really an enormous rock, which 
rises out of St. Michael's Bay ^ ; this is part of the English 
Channel. Formerly this rock was completely surrounded 
by water, but in 1879 a great dike, more than fifteen hun- 
dred meters long,^ was built, which connects the rock 
with ^ the mainland ; so that now it is really not an island. 
Mont St. Michel is the name of the rock, and of the town, 
as well, which is on it. 

The glory of this place is the beautiful church, built 
for the most part in ® the eleventh century. It is on the 
top of the rock, and can be seen from afar. St. Aubert 
founded the church in 708. St. Michael had come to 
him and had told him to do so. Good St. Aubert built 
only a little wooden church. But after a while the king 
began a magnificent stone church. In it one sees niuner- 
ous hidden stairways in the middle of the walls, cells where 
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prisoners were kept from time to time, little rooms which 
are reached through low, narrow, passage ways. In one 
of these rooms there is a great wheel which the prisoners 
used to turn to bring up their provisions. Some one 
would get inside and walk, and as the wheel turned it 
pulled up, by means of a cord, a car full of the various 
things they needed. 

C As long as I live, I shall remember the day we spent 
at Mont St. Michel. We had gone to bed, the night 
before, a little bit ^ discouraged and very tired, for to reach 
this place one has to take * a long, hard journey. Even 
after traveling all day, we had not yet reached our destina- 
tion ; we were only at Pontorson, a little village two or 
three kilometers away from ® the place we had come to 
visit. So, when we went to bed about 9.30 that evening, 
we were wondering ^^ whether we had not made a mis- 
take in coming here. Although we had seen photographs 
of this strange rock with its church, and had read descrip- 
tions of it, we were afraid it was not worth all the trouble 
it takes to get there. 

But we got up early the next morning, and after eating 
breakfast, went to the shore. The tide was high, the sun 
was shining on the water, and off there in the middle of 
the bay, there was the great rock, 165 feet high," having 
at its foot houses which seemed to cling to it, and at the top 
a church, surmounted by ^ a steeple, which even from there 
we could recognize as ^^ something marvelously beautiful. 
They say the view used to be even more beautiful before 
the dike was built. This dike makes the trip to the rock 
more comfortable, but it impairs the beauty of the place. 
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Soon we were in the little town, and were walking in its 
street — for there is only one — which ends in • steps 
leading to the abbey. Of course we wont first to the 
church. All that it contains is most interesting. After 
examining its nave and choir, the cloister and all the other 
parts of this wonderful building, we came out onto a platform 
to enjoy the view over ^^ the bay, which is most " delightful. 

After luncheon we went around the island, walking on 
the sand, which the tide, on going out, had left dry. The 
tide rises very quickly, and those who go around the island 
on foot must look out not to " get caught. 

I must not forget the omelets and the cutlets, which 
have made the hotels of Mont St. Michel famous through- 
out all France.^^ All who come here eat some at "Widow 
Poulard's establishments," ^® — a name known to ^ all 
who have visited this town, although good widow Poulard 
herself has been dead for many years. 

To end well ^^ a perfect day, we went and sat down on 
the rocks about seven o'clock to watch the sunset and 
the incoming tide. Both these spectacles have a peculiar 
charm at ^^ this place, and luckily we were able to see them 
at the same time. 

1. which is worth. 2. se mettre d. 3. before. 4. la bate 
St, Michel, 5. long by (de) more . . . ; de = the Latin ablative 
of measure. 6. d. 7. omit. 8. faire. 9. at two or three 
kilometers from. 10. inverted order ; why? 11. of . note 5. 
12. de. 13. pour. 14. sur. 15. of the most. 16. the 
idiom to look out not to = to guard one* a self from, se garder de, + 
inf. 17. through (par) all France. 18. widow Poulard goes after 
establishment, without any connecting preposition, and without 
any article. 19. put bien before the infinitive. 20. dans. 
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EXERCISE XXIII 

BRITTANY AND NORMANDY (Pages 147-155) 

Grammatical study: subjunctive in principal clauses, review 
of subjunctives; tenses used after si, meaning "if"; tenses 
used after qiiand and similar conjunctions, pleonastic ne after 
comparatives ; vivre, cueillir, 

A, 1. When he picks his roses, he will send us some. 

2. So long as he lives, he will never forget what you have 
just told him. 

3. If he should pick those apples now, they would not 
be good to eat. 

4. May he have the strength to ^ finish what he has so 
well begun ! 

5. He has been picking cherries for an hour. 

6. Long Uve those who have made this possible ! 

7. Before they start may he be able to do more than he 
has done ! 

8. As soon as he has picked his fruit, I will tell him to 
come into the house. 

9. She wants us to wait until she has picked a dozen 
roses. 

10. Do not pick those flowers ; they are not yours. 

11. We thought she had killed herself, but she is aUve. 

12. That old man has been living many years, and says 
he never saw such a thing. 

13. He was living at the time of ^ the Civil War. 

14. We were glad he was living ; we were afraid he had 
died. 
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15. Wait until * we have read these newspapers. 

16. When she comes into the room, tell her that it is 
colder than she thought. 

17. You have more books than your father has. 

18. He wants you to have more money than he has been 
able to give you. 

19. She is older than I had imagined her to be.* 

20. She has picked more apples than I had seen on that 
tree. 

21. As soon as he has lived ten years more,*^ he will be 
a hundred years old. 

22. He has less courage than you had thought. 

23. They must have eaten more cherries than you gave 
them. 

24. If he is sick, let • me know.^ 

25. When you are ready, tell me,^ so that I may pick 
some roses before I start. 

B. I have been told many times that Brittany is more 
beautiful in * the spring than it is at * the other seasons. 
However that may be, I am sure that in * the month of 
April, when we spent a few days there, it was most charm- 
ing. The fruit trees were all in blossom, there were a great 
many flowers everywhere, and the birds were singing; 
all Nature was alive again. Winter here is much less 
severe than it is in the American city where we have been 
living for several years. But in spite of that, after staying 
in the house the larger part of the time, we were glad to 
spend a few days in the country. After leaving Paris, 
we had gone into Normandy, and after staying a few days 
there had come to Brittany. We took some long walks 
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through the fields and had a good time, for there are more 
things to see than I can describe. If I should talk to you 
for hours or should write whole books, I could not tell 
you^® half of what we saw. Although we had been in 
France for several months, we had been in the country 
only two or three times. Hence, we avoided the cities so 
that we might study the life of the peasants. We wanted 
to see those who work on * the farms. Before coming here 
we had wondered whether we should be able to talk with 
them. We found some who couldn't understand French ; 
for we must remember that the Bretons are Celts, who 
have their own Breton language. But whenever we found 
any who spoke French, they understood what we said, and 
we were able to understand them without any difficulty, 
which pleased us. Most of those we met were willing to 
answer our questions, and told us more things about their 
life than we could have learned if we had only read books. 
C Let us leave the city entirely to-day, and go into the 
country. — All right ; I don't doubt we shall see many 
things of interest in this way. Where shall we go? — 
There is a httle village ^^ some ten kilometers from here, 
where we can get luncheon ; let us go there. On the way, 
we shall see some farms; and as we shall walk, we can 
study the life of the peasants better than we could ever 
study it if we rode in an * automobile or a * carriage. — 
What^ do they call those yellow flowers? — Furze. 
Aren't they pretty? — Yes, but their thorns are rather 
disagreeable. What a lot of them there are! The 
country is covered with them. The bushes are quite large. 
Are they used for anything ^ ? — Yes, the peasants use 
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them to make fires of them. You will see great piles o! 
them in some of the yards. — Why is that cross put ^* 
at the side of the road? And there's another at that 
crossroad. What do they signify? — This one shows 
the place where some one was killed. They must all have 
some meaning of that sort. The Bretons are very pious. — 
Why! What is that bird? — That is a cuckoo. You 
recognize its song, don't you? — Yes, but I had never 
either seen or heard any before, except in the clocks. — 
There is a peasant woman, taking care of the sheep. What 
has she in* her hand? — It is her knitting; for these 
people are very industrious ; they never waste any time. — 
What a picturesque house ! Its roof is of thatch, isn't it? 
— Yes, and notice that its walls are of white-washed stones. 
Let's go in. We will buy a Uttle milk, which will give us 
a ^^ chance to see the interior. — Why ! the ground serves 
as ^ a floor, and look at those great beams which make the 
ceiling. What an enormous fireplace ! They cook there, 
don't they? — Yes, these peasants have no stove. — 
There is a little chapel. I should like to go in. Is it per- 
mitted ? — Certainly. You wiQ see that it is most simple ; 
it has fewer decorations than those fine churches have 
which you have seen in Paris and the other cities. The 
pilgrimages that are made to some of these chapels, es- 
pecially to those near the sea, are very interesting. I 
wish we might see one. — What is that woman doing over 
there? — She is doing the washing. She wets the clothes 
in that little pond, then after spreading them on that rock, 
beats them with that stick, or baMoirj as it is called. — 
Well, that is a funny way of doing the washing I 
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1. de. 2. at the time of » 2or8 de. 3. o^tendre is followed by 
que alone, instead of jusqu'd ce que, 4. omit. 5. encore or 
de plus. 6. faire, 7. it. 8. d. 9. dans. 10. the. 
11. inserted. 12. how. 13. servent-ils d, quelque chose. 14. why 
did they put. 



EXERCISE XXIV 

THE LOIRE VALLEY 1 — BACK IN PARIS (Pages 155-156) 

Grammatical study: idioms to express the word "get" ; "used 
to"; uses of the past anterior; predicative le, la, les; en 
meaning " its " ; mouvoir and imouvoir, covdre. 

A. 1. When he was told that he had got to leave here, 
he was greatly moved. 

2. Shall you get your house painted this year? 

3. We want them to get home early this evening. They 
may not be tired, but we are. 

4. Where did you get what you were sewing when she 
got here? 

5. Who got the prize? Why, don't you know? 

6. He used to go and get ^ the newspapers at the store. 

7. When she had sewed a button on the boy's coat, she 
went and got a dress. Is she his mother? She is. 

8. He had hardly got out of the house when his friends 
got here. 

9. When you see the new moon, if you say what you 
want, you will get it. 

10. He wanted his mother to sew some buttons on his 
coat. 
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11. She is sewing ; she has got to do it in order to earn 
her living. Is she poor? She is. 

12. Do not be afraid to ask for what you wish ; you will 
not get it, otherwise. 

13. As soon as he had told us how much money he got 
per week, we said no * more. We thought he was rich, 
but he isn't. 

14. What you have done moves him in* a strange 
manner. 

15. I am glad you went and got him something to eat. 

16. Was he tired? Yes, he was, but as soon as he had 
got up, he went away. 

17. What a pretty hat ! Where did you get it? 

18. How did you get rid of the flies at your house? 

19. He used to know how to get along, whatever he had 
to do. 

'20. He used to get money every week ; as soon as he had 
got it, he would spend it. 

21. She said what he was doing moved her; he had 
got those presents without her knowing it. She is his 
sister, isn't she? She is. 

22. They have got along without help so far, but they 
are getting older. 

23. They get their hair cut every ^ three weeks. 

24. Those children got their feet wet. Are they good 
children? They are. 

25. When shall you sew the ribbon on that dress? 
You Ve got to go and get me some thread so that I may sew it. 

B. Well, here we are back at Paris, after traveling several 
days in the Loire valley. I am glad you took me there. — 
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Don't you think ® it's one of the most beautiful parts of 
France? — Certainly, its castles are charming; its fields 
and forests are, too. I am glad you showed them to me. — 
The castles are ^ its principal charm ; there are more of 
them than there are of other things that are worth seeing. 
All the castles are full of interest. Their architecture is, 
for the most * part, good. — That is true ; but what in- 
terests me most is ^ the stories of historical events that 
have taken place in these castles. Although I have got 
used to studying architecture now, still, when I see a new 
castle, I ask for its legends and the stories of what has been 
done there. Each one of these castles that we have just 
been visiting has its own history of kings and counts, lords 
and vassals, poUtical prisoners and those who guarded 
them. I shall remember some of these stories as long as 
I live. That is why I think the valley of the Loire is ^® 
so interesting. 

Before getting ready to start for the south, I must get 
some things at some store. — What do you need? — I 
need a hat, some shoes, and an umbrella. I want also 
some gloves ; for although I do not want to wear any now, 
I shall need them when I am at home next winter. They 
are sold ^^ so cheap here that it is worth while to buy two 
or three pairs. Then I shall buy a trunk, for I haven't 
any. Mine got broken before I got here last year. — You 
will not take any trunk when we go to the south, will you ^^ ? 
— Oh no ; as soon as I have packed my trunk, I shall have 
it registered at the station and send it to Le Havre, 
whence I shall start for America when I have finished my 
travels in Europe. 
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C. I got a letter this morning from a friend of mine^' 
in America. He wants me, when I write him again, 
to describe to him the house in which we live here in 
Paris, and tell him all the things which seem strange to 
us. — Goodness ! he wants you to write a whole book, 
doesn't he? We have got accustomed to many of the 
things that seemed strange at first, for we have been here 
more than eight months now. But if we think of our first 
days in Paris, we shall remember our impressions when we 
had just come into this house for the first time, the day 
after we got to the city." — I shall tell him first, of course, 
that we live in a boarding house ; that the lady at whose 
house we live has two apartments, on the third and fourth 
floors. I shall tell him something about this lady, who 
show:s so much kindness to us and the other boarders. — 
Does your friend know that there are other boarders? 
Shall you tell him who these people are ^^ who live with 
us? — I think so.^® Since there live here two artists, a 
teacher, one musician, two students, and a yoimg man 
who came to Paris only to have a good time, I think we 
have a rather interesting group of people. Here are some 
of the things in which my friend will be interested, in ^^ my 
opinion ; I have made a list of them. First, of course, 
there is the fireplace in our room; then, th^ balcony 
where we have taken our places on warm evenings during 
the spring ; the clothes press, which takes the place of a 
closet. My friend is used to having running water in his 
room. I shall tell him that there is nothing of the kind 
here, but that the maid brings us our ^® warm water every 
morning. That is not so convenient when we wash and 
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shave. — Shall you tell him anything about the woman ^® 
downstairs who began to beat her carpets on the balcony 
one morning at quarter of seven, before it was light? — 
No, I shall not say anything about her. But she has not 
done it since. I went down and talked to her frankly. 
How happy I was that day at being able to scold in French. 
How angry Madame was at that woman on^ the second 
floor ^^, who received company before seven o'clock in the 
morning, and who made so much noise in closing the door 
afterwards. I never told her who it was, that it was I 
who had ^^ gone down. — You will not tell ^^ your friend, 
either, about the two men who, after spending an evening 
at some ball, no doubt, were returning home intoxicated ; 
having lost their way, they began to sing and shout in the 
street under our window, at three o'clock in the morning. 
I remember how you got up and threw coal at them. You 
must have hit them, for they wont away quickly and never 
came back. — Yes, and how shocked Madame was when I 
told her what I had done ! She told me those men had a " 
right to do what they wished, and that I had run the risk 
of being arrested ! No, these incidents have nothing to 
do with life in Paris ; but it's little things like these that 
make life happy. 

1. valley of the Loire. 2. inf. ; omit and. 3. nothing. 
4. de. 6. all the. • 6. trouver. 7. faire. 8. larger. 9. they 
are. 10. omit. 11. refl. 12. change sentence to read : / 
think that you aren't going to . , , 13. one of my friends. 14. the 
next day (lendemain) of our arrival. 15. put verb after qui. 
16. je croia que oui. 17. d. 18. some. 19. of. 20. what 
person? 21. you vnll say (or vrrite) nothing. 22. the. 
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EXERCISE XXV 

FAIRS — THINGS TO SEE IN PARIS (Page 157) 

Grammatical study : idioms to express the word "take" ; con- 
ditional sentences contrary to fact; quand, etc., with the 
conditional in the sense of a past future; aller, envoy er^ 
acquirir, courir, cueUlir, faillir, fuir, hair, prendre, conduire, 

A. 1. If she had been willing to go with him, he would 
have taken her to the ball. 

2. When he goes to Paris, he will take your new trunk. 

3. He said that when he went to Paris, he would borrow 
it from youi^ 

4. If it didn't take so much money, we should like 
to take you there with us. 

5. He told us that when we sent him those books, he 
should take only two. 

6. If they were picking flowers in the garden, they would 
see us and run to meet us.^ 

7. Tell him that as soon as he sends us the papers that 
we need, we shall read them at once. 

8. He said he would send them to you as soon as he 
could. 

9. If he studied more often, he would acquire a greater 
knowledge of the French language. . 

10. The old lady who has fallen and broken her arm 
wants you to take her to the doctor's. 

11. They do not hate you; if they hated you, they 
would not have come to take you to the the^-ter. 

12. The generals told the soldiers that as soon as they 
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were told that the enemy was fleeing, they might be sure 
that the French had conquered. 

13. Run quickly, when she calls for ' help, for I am 
afraid she has hurt herself. 

14. They are sending you these books so that you may 
have time to * read them before you go to Paris. 

15. He almost cut off his hand ; he said that when he 
went home, he would tell the doctor what he had done. 

16. If that man ran more often and exercised more, 
he would be better. 

17. When he goes to the city, he will buy you something 
pretty, whatever you say. 

18. Didn't you expect that he would buy you something 
better than that when he went to the city? 

19. Whatever they send you, take it without complain- 
ing. Take it home with you when you go. 

20. I was hoping they would take you with them when 
they went to Paris; I wanted them to take me too. 

B, We have just returned to the house after taking a 
walk on the outer boulevards. When we started, a little 
while ^ after lunch, at half past one, we intended to go as 
far as the boulevards, then to take a street car, so as to 
get back to the house early ; for we have a great many 
things to do, since we are going to leave Paris next week, 
to go to Marseilles. But we might have known that 
when we got to the boulevards, we should find something 
new, and that we should stay there the whole afternoon. 
That is what we do each time that we take a walk ; and it 
is what we did to-day. This time it was the gingerbread 
fair • that interested us. It takes place out by ^ the Place 
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de la Nation. Although we had already seen two or three 
fairs, since the Parisians have several in the spring, still 
we found enough things there to keep us until six o'clock. 

The boulevard of which I speak has a broad sidewalk 
through the middle of it,^ which furnishes plenty of room 
to set up the booths where gingerbread * and other things 
are sold. In the square we found amusements of all sorts, 
— shooting galleries, merry-go-rounds, trained aniinals 
and so on. 

We saw a fair when we were in Brittany ; this was much 
more picturesque than those we have seen in Paris. For 
there one sees all the peasants, men and women, wearing ® 
the costimies of the country. Then, such a thing as ^® 
a fair always has more interest, it seems to me, when it 
takes place in the country. But those who like to study 
the life of the people can find no better chance to do it 
than at the fairs, either in the country or in the city. 

C. If we could stay in Paris six months more, I think 
we should not see all that this city has of interest. Each 
time that we go out we see something new. Now it is a 
sign, now a new kind of cart, and so on. Those who think 
they have done their duty as soon as they have seen the 
principal public buildings, the monuments, the museums, 
and the other things of which the guide speaks, are mistaken. 
They have only begun to see a city ; they know only the 
smaller part of it. I confess to you that when I was mak- 
ing my plans for the trip, I expected to spend in a city 
only as many days as Baedeker says it is worth. For you 
must know that this excellent book, which is used by all 
who travel in Europe, gives us a list of the important 
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things offered by each city that one is to visit, and then we 
are told that it will take two days, or perhaps " two and 
one-half days, or even a week, to see all there is. My 
friend and I were saying to each other yesterday that we 
pitied any one who travels ^^ that way. Not but what one 
can see many things in very Httle time. Most people who 
travel have only a few weeks to see many places, and have 
to make the most of the time they have. Understand 
what I mean. I say nothing of these intelligent travelers 
who, for ^ lack of time, can make only short visits at ^' 
a place, but who travel always with ^ their eyes open. I 
am complaining about those who have nothing important 
to do, who might stay whole months in an interesting city, 
studying ^* its life, if they wanted to, but who run from 
city to ^^ city, with ^ their finger iq the Baedeker, without 
paying attention to the life of the people, their customs, 
their houses, and so on. What is the use of traveling ^®? 
I think you must have met some of these people, you who 
know Japan and China, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, and so many other foreign countries, with- 
out saying anything of the Rocky Mountains, and all the 
other parts of the United States which are being visited 
more and more now. 

Well, I assure you that my friend and I, who say ^^ 
so many things about those who don't know how to travel, 
are doing our best to see Paris in the right way.^* (All 
that I have said above was to be only the introduction 
to a list of some of the new things we have just discovered 
these last few ^ days ; but there ^^ ! I shall have to put 
off my description of them to another chapter.) 
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1. ind. obj. 2. d notre rencontre, 3. d. 4. le temps de, 

5. omit. 6. fair of (d) the gingerbreads. 7. du cdte de. 

8. plural. 9. who wear. 10. a thing suoh as. 11. hien. 

12. insert de. 13. dans. 14. d with inf. 15. en. 16. d 
gwoi 6on voyager. 17. what person? 18. in the right way — 
bien, before inf. 19. voild. 



EXERCISE XXVI 

ON THE BANKS OF THE SEINE 

Grammatical study: idioms to express the words "put" and 
"marry" ; idioms to express "hot," "cold," etc. ; pour with 
the infinitive ; en with the present participle ; comparatives ; 
verbs conjugated with itre; mourir, outyrir, partir, tenir, venir^ 
vitir. 

A. 1. You ought to put on your coat. It is colder 
than you think, and since you are starting for a cold city, 
yx)u will be cold if you are not careful. 

2. The young man and the young lady who came to 
see us last sununer were married last week. 

3. That man is married at last. Which girl did he 
marry? The one he met at the hotel last summer. 

4. They had started before I came, so that I didn't 
see the girl of whom you are speaking ; is she as pretty 
as the one who married your friend ? 

5. They came into the house soon after she had gone 
out. They stayed only a few minutes. 

6. When did she die? I am sorry she has died, for the 
more one saw her, the better he liked her, 

7. Pastor Wagner married them in his church in Paris. 
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8. Have you opened as many boxes of apples as he? 
By working hard you can open more than he. 

9. While coming here, she fell and broke her arm. 

10. Open that box now, in order to give some of those 
apples to the lady who came in a few minutes ago. 

11. While covering the plants in her garden, she got her 
feet wet ; she caught cold and died the next day. 

12. Those men who arrived yesterday, to buy a house 
for their friend who is to get married, are very pleasant. 
I like ^ them more and more. 

13. While eating the apples which had been bought for 
him, he was opening the letters which had come during 
the morning. 

14. The box that I opened contains more bad apples 
than good ones, — a thing ^ which has happened several 
times lately. 

15. We were expecting to see her before she started; 
but she started without saying anything to us about it. ■ 

16. In order to finish this lesson on time, she came into 
the house, although she wanted very much ^ to stay in 
the garden. 

17. We came quickly, for we were afraid he would die. 

18. They used to come and see us more and more often ; 
but they do not come any longer; they have not come 
this month. 

19. As soon as he had married her, he took her to Europe, 
where they stayed two months. 

20. Is he married or single? Single ; he was expecting 
to be married last month, but the girl he was to marry 
fell sick and died. 
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B, Ever * since we have been ^ here, we have told each 
other many times that we intended before we left the city 
to follow the Seine, beginning at the ** New Bridge " (which, 
by the way, was built in the sixteenth century and is the 
oldest bridge in Paris) and going as far as possible down 
the river. There are only a few things to see up the river ; 
the Bois de Vincennes, near the river, the Marne, where 
it empties into the Seine, outside the city, and inside the 
city, the wine market, are perhaps the most important. 
But going down the river, to St. Cloud, there are more in- 
teresting places than one could describe even if he wrote a 
whole book. At last, to-day, we have done what we had 
intended to do, for such a long time. We started early, 
so as to have time enough to reach St. Cloud, a pretty little 
town on the other side of the Bois de Boulogne. First, 
beginning at the New Bridge, we noticed the wharves 
which extend along the river on both sides. These have 
always interested us. Several vessels were unloading 
there this morning, and we might have stayed there all 
day, watching • them, if we had not known that we should 
not reach our destination unless ^ we continued on our way. 
It seems strange to me that there should be wharves here at 
the very ^ center of the city, right ® opposite the Louvre. 

Another place which we have seen many times, but 
which, nevertheless, makes us stop each time we pass it, 
is the public washing place. For you must know that there 
are in the river Uttle buildings, in ^^ the form of pontoons, 
where many women go to do their washing. Since those 
whom one sees there are for the most part women of the 
lower class, who speak French very poorly, it is hard to 
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understand what they say, but one who is in Paris in order 
to observe the life of the working classes ought to come 
here from time to time. It is one of the best places in the 
city for doing this. 

C. In the country towns the women do their " washing 
on the banks of the rivers, without using any wash house. 
Thus, it is much easier to watch them there, since one can 
approach them without their paying ^^ attention. I have 
sometimes seen a hundred aU working^ together, and 
talking ^ and laughing *' as they did the washing. 

But "let's come back to our mutton,^*" as the French 
say. I cannot mention all the fine buildings which are 
near one or the other bank of the river. The Louvre, the 
H6tel des Invalides, where live many old soldiers, the 
House of Deputies, are among the most important build- 
ings. Under the dome of the Invalides is the tomb of 
Napoleon. You remember the inscription, the sentence 
from his will : " Je desire que mes cendres reposent sur les 
bords de la Seine au milieu de ce peuple frangais que j'ai 
tant aim6." The Eififel Tower, too, is near the river. 
There are fine streets along both banks, so that there is 
no better place to take a walk than here. The numerous 
bridges, which are crossed " by thousands of people and 
by omnibuses, automobiles, and carriages of all sorts, and 
the boats which make trips on the river, make the scene 
very gay. 

One of the most striking things which can be seen along 
this river, is the fishermen, — the famous fishermen of the 
Seine, who are written about ^ in literature, and who are 
known to all who have ever visited Paris. What amuses 
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us is that they hardly ever ^^ catch any fish ; several times 
I have seen them catch little ones, three or four inches 
long, but what's the use of catching those? They don't 
catch any big fish, simply because there aren't any ; how 
can one expect a fish to become big enough to be worth 
catching, since there are hundreds of men and boys 
waiting ^ for it ", line in ^^ hand. There's hardly a fish 
but what is ** caught as soon as his mouth is ^® large 
enough to take the hook. 

But what of it ! A true fisherman told me once he didn't 
want to catch any fish ; whenever he caught any, he had 
to take the fish off ^ the hook, which didn't leave enough 
time for fishing. That's ^^ what these Parisians must 
think. So they stay there, day after day,® line in hand and 
pipe in mouth, and have a good time, without thinking of 
all who stop to watch them, without paying attention to 
all that is said ^ to them by the bystanders. 

1. use plaire. 2. ce, 3. tenir d. 4. omit. 5. what 
tense? 6. d with inf. 7. d moins de with inf. 8. mime, 
after noun. 9. tout. 10. soils. 11. the. 12. faire. 
13. rel. clause. 14. plural. 15. active. 16. almost never. 
17 d. 18. qui ne soit. 19. he has the mouth. 20. take off » 
enlever d. 21. voUd. 22. de jour en jour. 

EXERCISE XXVII 

WHAT THEY EAT AT PARIS 

Grammatical study: negatives; verbs governing dependent 
infinitives, and the prepositions that they require; verbs 
governing complements in ways different from English, such 
as ohHr d, 8*approcher de, regarder, payer ; prepositions after 
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verbs, such as aavoir gri de, penaer d; conduire^ connaltre, 
condre, craindre, croire. 

A. 1. He hardly ever drinks any cofiFee; he stopped 
drinking it years ago. 

2. Nobody can translate French better than he; he 
wants to teach French. 

3. Neither his father nor his mother expects to come. 

4. Are they going to start without waiting for us ? 

5. They have started already ; they looked for you, but 
could not find you. 

6. Haven't they anything to do? They have much to 
do, but they prefer to let others do it. 

7. It is a question of knowing how to do what his 
teacher has taught him. 

8. The rain never prevented them from starting; I 
am afraid they are sick. 

9. Pity * those who have neither friends nor money. 

10. We are thinking of starting for New York to-mor- 
row. I hope you will join us there. 

11. There is no longer anybody here; that is, there 
is nobody whom we know. 

12. Take care not to hurt that boy. 

13. They had approached her and were laughing at 
what she had just said. 

14. For whom are you waiting? I am waiting for some 
one to take me to the station. 

15. Do not forget to write when you get there ; we shall 
thank you for your letters. 

16. That boy ought to obey the lady with whom he is 
living, but he disobeys her every day. 
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17. How much did you pay for those apples? I paid 
four francs and a half for them. 

18. I was afraid you had paid too much for them. 

19. We congratulate you on your good fortune. 

20. Send for me when you need me. I shall never cease 
being grateful to you for all you have done for me. 

21. She trusted him, and he has borrowed a lot of money 
from her. 

22. No one uses, better than he, the talents God has 
given him. 

23. He has decided to wait until they come. 

24. He is beginning to eat his lunch without waiting 
for those who are to come. 

25. Do they enjoy their new boat? Yes, they like* 
it very much. 

B.* 1. It is of no use for you to tell us you are get- 
ting ready to do what you promised to do long ago ; we 
doubt it. 

2. Take care not to laugh at them ; they would never 
pardon the one who laughed at them. 

3. Are you afraid of him? He won't hurt you at all, 
but I suppose it is of no use for me to tell you so. 

4. In order to get home, they were obUged to borrow 
money from the only person they knew in this city. 

* In order to provide more abundant practice in the use of the 
idioms now being studied, B in Exercises XXVII to XXX, in- 
clusive, consists of separate sentences, such as are contained in 
A, The sentences in B are more difficult than those in A, but in 
general the gradation in difficulty between A, B and C, is not so 
marked here as in the preceding lessons. 
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5. What shall you buy of that man? Nothing; I do 
not need anything. 

6. They never play the piano after ten o'clock in the 
evening ; the landlord does not allow it. 

7. About whom are you complaining how? Somebody 
has taken my money from me, and I am complaining of 
him. 

8. How shall you recognize the man who borrowed 
money from you, when you see him ? Oh, I shall have no 
diflSculty. 

9. Because they have got along very well so far without 
what you offered them, they think they will always be able 
to do without it. 

10. Do you want to play tennis? I should rather hear 
you play the piano. I like to listen to good music. 

11. What is the matter? She has caught cold. Her 
mother was afraid she would, and told her to put on her 
coat, but she would not obey her. 

12. What has become of those whom you introduced 
to me yesterday ? They couldn't wait until you came. 

13. When he comes, I hope you will take care not to 
laugh at him ; he doesn't expect to be made fun of. 

14. It is of no use for you to complain. They are as 
anxious as you to do what they can. 

15. I never saw anything more beautiful than the sim- 
set I enjoyed last night. 

16. Tell him to ask that man for some apples. We 
want him to buy some. 

17. He hasn't any, so it is of no use for you to ask him 
for some. 
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18. He wants you to sew a button on his coat. Take 
pity on him, I beg of you. 

19. What would become of her if she should neglect to 
do what you ordered her to do? 

20. Do you expect to be here when they come? No, 
I am afraid I shall have gone away before they arrive. 

• C Since we came to Paris we have got ^ the habit of 
taking a Uttle lunch toward the end of the afternoon. 
Not but what we have enough to eat at mealtimes ! No, 
it's not that ; we have plenty. Of course, they serve us 
only rolls and chocolate for breakfast ; for those who are 
accustomed to having meat and potatoes, and so on, at 
the beginning of the day, that is hardly a meal. As for us, 
we are very well satisfied with it. But at noon, we always 
have a most deUcious meal. For example, to-day they 
served us first some hash, then roast beef and potatoes, 
with string beans and radishes. Sometimes we have 
cauUflower, which we Uke * very much. Then for dessert, 
we had, as usual, Dutch cheese and jam; to-day it was 
raspberry jam that we were given ; sometimes it is straw- 
berry jam, or perhaps honey. 

But let us *' come back to our mutton " (permit me to use 
the French expression). Although it always seems to us, 
after taking such a meal, that we shall not need anything 
more before dinner time, nevertheless I am starving nearly 
every afternoon before six o'clock. For you remember 
that dinner is not served until 7.30. Of course, we need 
something to eat! The lady at whose house we live is 
not surprised that we should have ^ our lunch in our rooms ; 
she expects it. 
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What we eat most often is milk chocolate. We like 
the Swiss milk chocolates very much, and my friend buys 
some almost every day. If we are not at the house, but 
are taking a walk when the time for ^ this lunch arrives, 
we usually buy some Uttle cakes at some one of the shops 
which are found everywhere. Sometimes we drink a 
glass of milk in a restaurant, or if we are in ^ the Bois, or 
in the Champs-Elyse^s, we stop at some "caf6-concert." 
Of course, one can get tea or cofifee there, too, but / don't 
take either. 

What we Uke best is the chestnuts that we used to get in 
winter. How delicious they are! We used to buy two 
or three kilos of tbem every day, and we'd roast them in 
front of our fire. Madame used to make fun of us ; for, 
taking our places there, while reading or writing, we would 
put chestnuts either on the hearth, or perhaps on the 
shovel, to hold them above the fire. You couldn't imagine 
anything better for a lunch. Of course, there are none 
now, in ^ the spring, and we have to hunt for something 
else when we are hungry. And we have no fire, either. 

By the way, a few days ago we saw some goats driven ^ 
through the streets by two mountaineers. These goats 
had come down from the mountains, — to see the city, no 
doubt. Whenever anybody asked those who were taking 
care of them for some milk, they would stop and milk 
the goats in the street. That is an idea for your lunch. 

1. translate in two ways. 2. use plaire. 3. prendre, 
4. use trouver. 5. de, 6. d. 7, relative clause. 
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EXERCISE XXVIII 

MOTHER MICHEL. THE TWO AMERICANS WHO LOST 
THEIR WAY 

Grammatical study: prepositions governing infinitives (con- 
tinued) ; words of nationality ; numerals, expressions of meas- 
ure, uses and omission of the articles; uses of the past 
anterior ; dire, icrirsj faire, lire, meiire, moudre, nattre, plaire, 
prendrey risovdre. 

A, 1. Tell the generals to let us know as soon as they 
have taken that city. 

2. Eighty thousand French soldiers have set out for 
the battle. 

3. " War is hell " ; we are told that General Sherman said 
that. 

4. Little John is going to become a doctor when he is 
old enough. 

5. He is only eleven years old now ; he was born on the 
sixth of February. 

6. Those men whose names you read in the newspapers 
are both well-known generals. 

7. Do you think the French Jove art better than the 
Americans? 

8. Have them ask their questions of some one who has 
studied French. 

9. That lady speaks Spanish. I heard her speak it 
yesterday. 

10. Although she reads ItaUan, I do not think she can 
speak it. 
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11. Dutch and Russian are two languages which are 
studied but little in the United States. 

12. Howis that said in French? 

13. That French city is more than three hundred years 
older than the oldest city in the United States. 

14. Captain A has had two thousand men sent to take 
that city. 

15. How many girls have entered that school? There 
are 201. 

16. They have resolved not to sell their French books. 

17. The field is seventy-one feet long by ninety-seven 
feet wide. 

18. Little Mary, whose father is a grocer, does not buy 
any apples ; she asks her father for some. 

19. Captain B's son is eleven years older than the boy 
who is becoming ^ a soldier. 

20. Doctors and lawyers earn more money than sol- 
diers, do they not? 

21. He will buy 250 pounds of that butter if he likes it. 

22. The Italian prince's army has retaken that city, 
after fighting more than six days. 

23. Some Swiss speak French, some speak Italian, but 
most speak German. 

24. Which language do you prefer, French or Germain? 

25. French is spoken everywhere in that part of Switzer- 
land. 

B, 1. Have the Frenchman write to him what he has 
just said about the English language. 

2. That city has more than two million inhabitants, of 
whom a himdred thousand are ^ Italians. 
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3. They have subscribed to a French newspaper; as 
soon as it had come this morning they began to read it. 

4. Those men who let us read the papers which they had 
just received are French soldiers. 

5. He wants you to read aloud what his friend has 
written to him ; it is French poetry. 

6. The French and the English have fought as ^ enemies 
many times ; but now they are fighting as ^ friends, against 
the Germans. 

7. How many Englishmen are there in this city? 
There are more than eight hundred. 

8. How long have you been studying Italian? I have 
been studying it a little less than three years. 

9. Do you like the Italian language? Yes, but I do 
not understand its constructions very well. 

10. When we were in the country, we used to eat a 
dozen apples every day, and before going to bed we used 
to drink a glass of milk. 

11. Dr. A's daughter has caught cold, and she will ask 
her father for some medicine. 

12. Do you like French novels? Yes, sir, those that I 
have read have pleased me very much. 

13. When we came in, the miller was grinding the 
wheat ; he had ground forty sacks of it already. 

14. When you understand French better, I shall have 
you read that book aloud. 

15. If you were a Frenchman, you would be able to 
speak French better than you speak it now. 

16. That man is a miller. Professor A's son saw him 
grind his wheat a few days ago. 
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17. Now he says he wants to become a miller. When 
he knows how to do it, he will grind wheat also. 

18. You ought not to wait until we come back; we 
shan't be here until twelve o'clock to-night. 

19. The American studied his French lesson more than 
three hours this morning; before he finishes it, he will 
have to study it another hour. 

20. I want you to send me a French book which I can 
read ; I have been studying French only two years and a 
half. 

C. Of all the stories which are told to French children, 
the one that I Uke best is that of Mother Michel. You 
have heard the song in which her trials are related. I have 
bought a beautiful poster which shows her to us, crying * 
out of ^ the window that she has lost her cat. Her house 
faces a square which is full of people. All this crowd has 
stopped and is wondering what can have happened to 
this beloved cat. According to the song Lustucru is 
especially interested. He tells her that the cat is not lost ; 
which is indeed true, for he has him imder his arm ; he 
is carrying him into his shop, in front of which is seen the 
sign "Rabbit stew a specialty.'' ® Poor cat! the next 
time you appear before your loving mistress, it will be in ' 
a form very different from that of former days. It is 
to be feared ® that she will not recognize you when she 
meets you again. That rascal of a ^ Lustucru thinks only 
of himself, and has stolen you from the most devoted 
mistress that has ever mourned a cat. 

Two young Americans who were traveling in France had 
gone out to see what there was of interest in Paris. They 
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had been in Paris only a few hours, so that they didn't 
know its streets very well. They spoke French pretty 
well, and as they were rather proud of being able to make 
themselves understood, they had asked more than a 
hundred questions of the poUcemen whom they had met 
while taking their walk. At last it was time to come back 
to the hotel. But how could they ® find it? They had 
walked such a long time, and had turned so many comers, 
that they did not know which one of the many streets 
they saw would lead them there. They had lost their 
way! But there was a poUceman crossing^ the street. 
So they approached him. At first they thought of telling 
him the name of the street they were looking for, which 
would have been the most natural thing they could have 
done. But no ; although they pronounced French pretty 
well, that was a rather hard word, and they had not looked 
up its prommciation in the dictionary. But then they 
remembered having seen a sign at the corner of the street. 
By finding the latter they could reach their hotel without 
diflBiculty. Nothing more simple! So they asked the 
poUceman how they could get to "la rue Defense 
d'afficher." 

1. 86 f aire, 2. omit. 3. en; no art. 4. relative clause. 
5. par, 6. specialty of rabbit stew. 7. sows. 8. U eat d 
craindre. 9. omit could they. 
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EXERCISE XXIX 

MARSEILLES (Pages 160^165) 

Grammatical study : uses of numerals in arithmetic, etc. ; days 
of week, dates, etc. ; uses of prepositions with adjectives, such 
as "good to eat," "good to him" ; various uses of prepositions, 
with shades of meaning; rire, suivre, vaincre, vivre, recevoir, 
devoir, asaeoir, faUoir, mouooir, 

A. 1. It had been snowing for more than eight hours. 
The roofs were covered with snow, and the streets were 
fuUof it. 

2. Who came with that man? His wife came with him. 
Do you know her? 

3. Before the concert we had listened to a man in front 
of the hall, who was discussing politics. 

4. The day before his arrival, we had been obliged to 
leave early. 

5. They had been sitting ^ in the garden in front of the 
house for more than two hours, when we arrived. 

6. You ought not to have told him that ; you know he 
is hated by everybody. 

7. He was struck with a club by a man who had ap- 
proached him without making any noise. 

8. That gentleman with the blue eyes and the white 
hair was greatly moved at what you said. 

9. Professor A, my friend's father, has his pupils study 
French verbs in a new way. 

10. On Tuesday he will write to us ; we shall receive his 
letter in ten days. 
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11. Within a week at the most, I shall have to live with 
the man at whose manners I have laughed so many times. 

12. He thought they had made fun of him. They used 
to laugh at everything he said. 

13. Is he still living? He must be more than eighty 
years old. 

14. Raymond Poincar^, president of the French re- 
pubUc, has had many soldiers enrolled since the beginning 
of the war. 

15. Mr. A, the grocer in front of whose shop we saw 
such fine apples, has received some more. 

16. In spring and in sunmier the fields will be covered 
with flowers ; then we shall sit there every day when it is 
pleasant. 

17. That hat with the pretty blue flowers is your 
mother's, is it not? 

18. The men with whom you were talking Monday 
must have gone away early on Thursday. 

19. On Fridays he always receives a letter from his 
mother ; she writes with black ink and uses blue paper. 

20. So I always recognize the letters when I see them. 
He is always glad to receive them ; he lets me read them 
sometimes. 

B. (Students are to translate these problems and give the 
answers in French.) 

1. Le Malade Imaginaire, a play by MoUftre, is sold here 
at one franc, 95 centimes a volume. If I buy ten copies, 
how much do I pay for them? 

2. Marie-Antoinette, queen of France and wife of 
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Louis XVI, was born in 1755 and died in 1793. How old 
was she when she died? 

3. Chestnuts are sold in this shop at five cents a pound. 
I take nineteen pounds. How much do they cost? 

4. The grocer sends for some fruit ^ in the country ; he 
receives 21 dozen apples, 14^ dozen pears, 200 peaches, 
80 poimds of cherries. He pays 20 cents a dozen for the 
apples, 30 cents a dozen for the pears, two cents apiece for the 
peaches, and three cents a poigid for the cherries. How 
much money does he owe the one who sells him this fruit? ^ 

To complete this exercise, pupils are to do the multiplication 
table in French, from one to twelve, thus : 

One times one is one ; 
Two times one is two, etc. 

Pupils or teacher can easily provide numerous other problems 
in arithmetic, which will furnish excellent material for practice 
in numerals, — one of the hardest subjects to be found in the 
study of French. 

C, Marseilles, for more than one reason, is well worth 
a visit. It is the principal seaport of France; so there 
are vessels there from nearly all the countries in^ the 
world, and of course it is very interesting to see their 
sailors and to hear them talk. Then, this is the largest 
city in the south of France, and as it resembles Paris, 
those who know the latter find Marseilles full of interest. 
Most of those who come here have never seen the Mediter- 
ranean, and naturally are glad to see even this Uttle bit 
of it ; we have heard ^ so much about it, and have read the 
history of so many great events which have taken place on 
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this sea or on its shores. Its water is very blue, and I am 
told that it is Salter than that of the ocean itself. That 
may well be, but I must say that if there is this difference, 
we really didn't perceive it while swimming in the sea! 
For we found an excellent beach, not far from the center of 
the city, where there is a pubUc bath house. 

We took * a Uttle excursion to the Ch&teau d'lf, sit- 
uated on • a Uttle island in the Mediterranean, ' a few 
kilometers from Marseilles. It is here that Edmond 
Dantfes, hero of Dumas' novel, Le Comte de Monte Cristo, 
was kept a prisoner. How can one fail to believe * what 
the novelist tells us, when * we are shown the very cell 
in which Dantte was kept, and the tunnel dug by him in 
the rock and plaster so that he could converse with his 
neighbor, Abb6 Faria ! They no longer let you enter the 
ieell, but you can see it very well. 

On the way back to Marseilles, we saw the beautiful 
church of Notre Dame de la Garde, which rises high above 
the city, on a great rock. On the steeple there is a beauti- 
ful statue of the Virgin, which is said to ^® protect the city. 
After reaching the city, we went up to this church, using 
the elevator. The view from here over " the sea is most 
beautiful. 

After coming down into the city again, we took a street 
car and went by the Prado (a wide avenue resembUng the 
Champs-Elys^es at Paris) to the Chemin de la Corniche, 
a boulevard about seven kilometers long, extending along 
the sea. On the one side is the sea ; below, the road ; on 
the other are beautiful houses where the rich people of 
Marseilles live. 
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1. what part of the verb? 2. plural. 3. de, 4. insert 

teU (say). 5. faire, 6. dans. 7. at. 8. fail to believe^ 
. = ne pas croire. 9. since. 10. doit. 11. sur. 



EXERCISE XXX 

TARASCON (Pages 163-164) 

Grammatical study : uses of prepositions (continued); idioms to 
express personal appearance, such as **he has black eyes'*; 
the word " since *' ; depuis and ilya with ne; en with the present 
participle; pleuvoir, pouvoir, savoir, valoir, voir, vouloir. 

A. 1. Whatever you may say, we shall wait for her to 
come, since she wishes it. 

2. Since the first of January, she has had only one dress 
made. 

3. You must be hungry ; you have not eaten anything 
for more than eleven hours. 

4. He might have come if he had wished ; he knew his 
father wished it. 

5. Since she went away, we have received only two 
letters from her. 

6. His hands are very small, but he can play the piano 
very well. 

7. His brother's hair is red, but his is black. 

8. His hands are cold ; let him warm them before this 
fire. 

9. Before the concert he told his friend that he could not 
go out that evening. 

10. The sidewalks were all covered with ice, and he was 
afraid of falling. 
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11. 'He broke his arm a little before the first of De- 
cember, by falling on the ice. 

12. [Since your father hurt his leg, he has not been able 
to walk without some one's going with him. 

13. Before you go away please have that photograph 
finished. 

14. If you do not know how to do it yourself, have it 
done by some one else. 

15. Since she is anxious for us to write her a letter, let 
us write it to-night. 

16. They should have got here a week ago ; what has 
happened? 

17- A week from to-day will be the twenty-fifth of 
January. He will be thirty-six years old on that day. 

18. Your sister's eyes are blue, are they not? I 
haven't seen her for years. 

19. I was wondering whether I should recognize her. 

20. Yes, she has blue eyes, a high forehead, a small nose 
and mouth. 

21. She must be very pretty ; I remember her when she 
was only six years old. 

22. She used to be a pretty child. How old is she? 

23. She was born on May 11, 1898. 

24. If you are able to come and see us, I shall be glad to 
introduce you to her. 

25. When you can, I hope you will come and see us ; 
we shall be glad to see you. 

B. 1. A fortnight ago he was beginning Chapter six 
in this book, which he borrowed of you ; to-day he has 
finished Chapter fourteen. 
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2. What day of the month is it to-day? I can never 
remember the date, even after I have been told. 

3. Your cousin says he will come imless it rains ; he 
will Start a little before three o'clock in the afternoon. 

4. This room is sixteen feet long by thirteen wide ; it is 
four feet wider than yours. 

5. At what time do you want the children to go to bed ? 
Exactly at eight o'clock. 

6. It has been raining for more than an hour and a 
half; for half an hour the rain has been freezing as it 
feU. 

7. They got up at nine o'clock this morning ; they were 
visiting friends last evening and they didn't get home 
until ^ quarter past twelve. 

8. We shall have lunch at 12.30 ; after walking all the 
morning we shall be hungry, I am sure.^ 

9. When they went away they said they would come and 
see us when they could ; but I have not heard from them 
for more than a year. 

10. He usually has his hair cut every three weeks ; but 
he has a cold now and he has not had it cut for four 
weeks. 

1 1 . How old is that little girl with the blue eyes ? Who 
is she ? She is my sister. 

12. She is twelve years old ; she is four years yoimger 
than I am. 

13. After putting her little son to bed, that lady 
always tells him a story before he goes to sleep. 

' 14. Before coming in, we met your mother in front of 
the house, and talked T^ith her several minutes. 
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15. If it should rain, should you go to the country? 
No, we should have the excursion put ofif until the fourth 
of July. 

16. She must have been glad to see you ; she had not' 
seen you for three months. 

17. When you know whether you can stay with us or 
not, let me know. 

18. I know now ; I cannot stay any longer, but I must 
go away before six o'clock. 

19. Since they started at seven o'clock this morning, 
they will be here before long, unless something has hap- 
pened to them. 

20. They ought not to have been so long on the way ; 
they should have been here an hour ago. I am afraid 
something has happened. 

C Where shall we go to-day? Shall we take a trip 
out of the city? — Is there anything worth seeing near 
here? — Oh, yes, there are several cities well worth 
visiting, which can be reached by traveling only an hour 
or two. For example, there are Aries, Orange, and Ntmes ; 
all of these cities contain Roman antiquities. Those who 
are interested in such things should not fail to visit them. 
— Well, I am a little bit interested in them, but unless you 
have something else to propose to me I think I can get 
along very well without this trip. — Oh, but what I have 
mentioned is only a part of what I intend to show you. 
But let us take the train; there is one that goes at 
9.45. 

We get out here. — What is the name of this town? — 
This is Tarascon. — What, the town where my friend, 
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Tartarin de Tarascon, used to live? — Certainly. All 
cities which have been made famous by heroes are worth 
visiting, and since Tartarin is the hero of one of the best 
stories in modern French literature, this town receives 
each year many travelers. — It is a small town. There 
can't ^ be much to see here, except the places frequented 
by Daudet's hero. — No, no one would ever have heard of 
this place without Daudet's writing this story. Thanks 
to tiim, the little town, with its ancient castle and its peace- 
ful streets, has acquired more fame than it could ever have 
acquired without him. — Can one see the house where 
Tartarin lived ? — I think so.^ When I was here a few 
years ago, it was closed, but we can, at least, see the 
outside of it. Of course, we cannot be sure that it is his 
house. I have been told that it is not his house at all, 
but that the coachmen who were anxious to take as many 
people as possible to all the places worth seeing, bought 
this house a few years ago; since that time they have 
been calling it the Villa Tartarin; so everybody wants 
to see it, and behold,^ the coachmen are satisfied. — Don't 
they roll their r's here more than the Parisians do? — 
Yes, and they make more gestures in speaking, too. This 
part of France was formerly called Provence ; its inhabit- 
ants were called "Provengaux.'' Their own language is 
"Provencal," a language which is spoken but little now. 
— I think this town is very interesting. I am glad you 
brought me here. Since we leave France to-morrow, and 
start for Italy, I am glad to see something entirely new. 
We might have stayed at Marseilles all day. We should 
have had a good time, no doubt, if we had done ® that ; 
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but as for me, I am sure that I have enjoyed this little 
excursion much more than I should have enjoyed the 
buildings and parks that we might have seen in the 
city. 

1. use ne . , , qu*d, 2. of it. 3. ne doit pas. 4. je crois 
que out, 6. voUd que. 6. use pres. paxt. with en. 



VOCABULARY 



a Tin, une 

abbey abbaie /. 

abdication abdication /. 

able, to be pouvoir 

about de^ sur (see g:raininar); 

k peu pr&s, presque ; (time) 

vers 
above au-dessus de 
abridged abr6g6 
absolutely absolument 
accident accident m, 
accomplish accomplir 
according to selon 
account compte m.; to take 

into account se rendre 

compte de 
accustomed, to get s'accou- 

tumer 
acquaintance connaissance /. 
acquire acqu^rir 
across h travers; across (the 

street) en face, de Tautre 

c6t6 de la rue 
act acte m, 
actor acteur m, 
address adresse /. 
address (vh.) s'adresser h 
admission aomission /. 
admit admettre 
advanced avanc^ 
advantage, to take advantage 

of profiter de 
advertising post colonne (/.) 

d'affichage 



afar loin 

afford s'offrir 

afraid, to be craindre, avoir 
penr 

after (prep.) apr^s 

after (conj,) apr^s qne 

afternoon aprSs-midi m. or /. 

afterwards plus tard, apr^s 

again encore (une fois), de 
nouveau 

against contre 

ago il y a (before word modified) 

agreeable agr^able 

agreement accord m. 

ahead: to be ahead of Tern- 
porter sur 

ahead (time) en avance, 
d'avance 

aid aide /., seoours m. 

air air m. 

alive, to be vivre 

all tout 

allow permettre 

almost presque, k peu pr^s 

almost, to have almost + past 
part, f aillir + inf. 

alone seul 

along le long de 

aloud h haute vobc 

Alps Alpes /. plu, 

already d^jli 

also aussi 

altar autel m. 

although bien que, ^uoique 

altoge&er tout h fait 

always toujours 
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America Am^rique /. 
American Am^noain 
amount montant m. 
amuse amuser 
amusement amusement m. 
amusing amusant 
ancient anoien 
and et 

anemone anemone /. 
angry f d;cli6 
animal animal m. 
announce aiinonc.er 
announcement annonoe /. 
another un(e) autre, encore 

un(e) 
answer r6ponse /. 
answer (vb,) r^pondre • 
antiquity antiquity /. 
anxious, to be tenir h (k oe que) 
any (adj, emphatic) quelcon- 

que (after noun) 
anybody {emphatic) qui que 

ce soit 
anything quelque chose; not 

anything ne . . . rien 
anywhere (emphatic) oil que ce 

soit 
apartment appartement m. 
apiece la pi^ce 
appear apparaitre 
apple pomme /. 
approach s'approcher de 
approve approuver 
April avril m. 

architecture architecture /. 
area superficie /. 
arise se lever 
arm bras m. 
army arm6e /. 
around (adv.) autour 
around (prep.) autour de 
arrangement arrangement m. 
arrest arrSter, pincer 
arrival arriv^e /. 
arrive arriver 



arrondissement arrondisse- 
ment m. 

art art m. 

artist artiste m. 

as comme, que; as ... as 
aussi . . . que; as many 
autant ; as for quant k ; as 
long as tant que ; as soon as 
aussitdt que ; as well 6gale- 
ment 

ashes cendres /. j)lu. 

ask demander, prier 

asparagus asperge /. 

assemble s'assembler 

at a, ; at — 's chez 

attend assister h 

attention attention /.; to pay 
attention faire attention 

attract tirer 

Austria Autriche /. 

author auteur m, 

autobus autobus m. 

automobile automobile /. 

autumn automne m. or /. 

avenue avenue /. 

avoid 6viter 

awful affreux 

B 

back de retour 

bad mauvais; it is too bad 

c'est dommage 
baggage bagage m. 
balcony balcon m. 
ball bal m. 
banana banane /. 
bank rive /., bord m. 
banquet banquet m. 
bargain march^ m.; to make 

a bargain conclure un mar- 

ch6 
bargain (vh.) marchander 
basis fond m. 
basket panier m. 
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BastiUe Bastille/. 

bath house bain m. 

battoir battoir m. 

bay baie /. 

be 6tre; there to be y avoir 

(there is il y a, etc.) 
beach grfeve /. 
beam poutre /. 
bear porter 
beat battre 
beautiful beau 
beautifully h merveille 
beauty beauts /. 
because (conj.) parce que 
because (prep.) k cause de 
become devenir; what has 

become of ? qu'est devenu ? 
bed lit m. ; go to bed se coucher 
before (prep,) avant, devant; 

{with inf.) avant de 
before (conj.) avant que 
before (adv.) auparavant 
beg prier; I beg of you je 

vous en prie 
begin commenoer, se mettre k 
beginning commencement m. 
behind derri^re 
behold voil^ 
Belgian beige 
Belgium Belgique /. 
believe croire 
belong appartenir, 6tre h 
beloved bien-aim6 
bench banc m. 
beneath au-dessous de 
beside k cdt^ de 
besiege assi^ger 
best (adj.) le meilleur 
best (adv.) le mieux 
Bethlehem Bethl^em 
better (adj.) meilleur 
better (adv.) mieux 
better, to be valoir mieux, 

fitre meilleur; better, to be 

(health) se porter mieux 



between entre 

beyond au deld. de 

big grand 

bind roller 

binding reliure /. 

bird oiseau m. 

birth naissance /. 

bit : little bit tout petit peu 

black noir 

blackbird merle m. 

blind alley impasse /., cid-de- 

sac m. 
blossom fleur /. 
blossom (vb.) fleurir 
blue bleu 

boarder pensionnaire m. 
boarding house pension /. 
boards: bound in boards 

cartonn^ 
boat bateau m. 
boating, to go se promener en 

bateau 
body corps m. 
bold audacieux 
book livre m. 
bookbinder relieur m. 
booth baraque /. 
bom, to be naitre 
borrow emprunter 
both (tons) les deux 
boulevard boulevard m. 
bound (vh.) limiter 
bound (adj.) reli6 
box botte /. 
boy garcon m. 
branch branche /. 
brave brave, courageux 
brazier brasier m. 
break (se) casser 
breakfast petit dejeuner m. 
Breton breton 
bridge pont m. 
bring apporter, conduire, 

mener 
bring up monter 
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briquette briquette /. 

Brittany Bretagne /. 

broad large 

brother frfere w. 

bud bouton m. 

build bS.tir 

building bS,timent m,, Edifice m. 

bum briiler 

bury enterrer 

bus » omnibus m, 

bush buisson m. 

busy occupy 

but mais ; but (- only) ne . . . 

que 
butter beurre m. 
button bouton m, 
buy acheter 
bystander assistant m. 



cabbage chou m. 

cabinet cabinet m. 

cage cage /. 

cake gd^teau m. 

call appeler ; to call on visiter, 

faire visite h, 
can pouvoir 
Canada Canada m. 
canal canal m. ; Panama Canal 

canal de Panama 
candidate candidal m. 
canton canton m. 
capital capitale /. 
captain capitaine m. 
car wagon m.; char m. (Ex. 

22) ; street car tram m. 
card carte /. 
care soin m,; to take care of 

prendre soin de, garder; to 

take care not to se garder de 
careful soigneux 
carefully soigneusement 
carnival camaval m. 
carp carpe /. 



carpentry menuiserie /. 

carpet tapis m, 

carriage voiture /. 

carry porter, emporter 

cart charrette /. 

case cas w.; (for filing, for 
books, etc.) easier m, 

case: in case en cas que, au 
cas que 

castle ch&teau m. 

cat chat m. 

catalogue catalogue m. 

catch prendre; to get caught 
^tre pris; to catch cold 
s'enrhumer 

cathedral cath^drale /. 

catdiflower chou-fleur m. 

cause cause /. 

cause (v&.) causer 

cease cesser 

ceiling plafond m. 

celebrate c616brer 

cell cellule /. 

cellar cave /. 

Celt Celte m. 

censor censeur m. 

cent sou m. 

center centre m. 

centime centime m. 

central central 

centralize centraliser 

century si^cle m. 

certain certain 

certainly certainement, certea 

chair chaise /. 

chance (= opportunity) oc- 
casion /. 

chance ( > luck) 'hasard m. 

Channel : English Channel 
Manche /. 

chapel chapelle /. 

chapter chapitre m. 

character caract^re m. 

charge : in charge of charge de 

charm charme m. 
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charming oliarmaiit 

cheap bon march6 

cheese fromage m. 

cherry cerise /. 

chestnut marron m. 

chestnut tree marronnier m. 

chief chef m. 

child enfant m. 

China Chine /. 

chocolate chocolat m.; milk 

chocolate chocolat au lait 
choice choix m. 
choir chceur m. 
choose choisir 
Christ Christ m. 
Christmas Noel m. 
church 6glise /. 
Cinderella Cendrillon /. 
citizen citoyen m.; citoyenne /. 
city ville /. 
civil civil 

civilization civilisation /. 
class classe /. 
classic, classical classique 
classic (n.) classique m. 
clean (vh.) nettoyer 
clean {adj,) propre 
clear clair 
clerk commis m. 
climate dimat m. 
climb monter; faire Tascen- 

sion de 
cling se cramponner 
clock pendule /. 
cloister doitre m. 
close former 

close to (adv.) tout prds de 
closet cabinet m. 
clothe v^tir 

clothes vetements m. plu. 
clothes press armoire /. 
clothing vStements m. plu. 
club massue /. 
coachman cocher m. 
coal charbon m. 



coast cdte /. 

coat habit m. 

coffee cafe m. 

cold froid ; to be cold (person) 
avoir froid; to be cold 
(weather) faire froid; to 
catch cold s'enrhumer; to 
have a cold §tre enrhum6 

colleague collaborateur m. 

collection collection /. 

college college m. 

colonial colonial 

come venir; to come away 
partir; to come back reve- 
nir; to come home revenir 
k la maison; to come in 
entrer; to come out sortir; 
to come out (buds) poindre ; 
to come together se r6unir, 
s'assembler; to come up 
monter. 

come near, to have, + vh. in 
'ing f aillir + inf. 

comfortable commode 

commence commencer 

commune commune /. 

company du monde 

comparison comparaison /. 

compartment compartiment m. 

complain se plaindre 

complete complet 

completely compl^tement, tout 
h, fait 

complicated compliqu^ 

concern concemer 

concerning sur, h. regard de, k 
propos de 

concert concert m. 

conductor receveur m. 

confess avouer 

confused confus 

congratulate f^liciter 

connect relier 

connection connection /. 

conquer vaincre 
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considerable considerable 
consideration, to take into 

se rendre oompte de 
constitution constitution /. 
construction construction /. 
consul consul m.' 
contain contenir 
continue continuer 
contrary contraire 
control contrdler 
convenient commode 
conversation conversation /. 
converse causer 
cook cuire 
cool {vb,) refroidir 
copy (painting, etc.), copie /. ; 

(booK, etc.) exemplaire m. 
cord corde /. 
comer coin m., angle m. 
correspond correspondre 
cost coflter 
costume costume m. 
council conseil m. 
count comte m. 
countess comtesse /. 
country pays m. 
countr^ town ville (/.) de 

province 
couple : a couple of deux 
courage courage m. 
course cours m. 
course, of bien entendu ; c'est 

vrai 
court house palais (m.) de 

justice 
cousin cousin m., cousine /. 
cover couvrir 
crack f ente /. 
cracker biscuit m. 
cradle berceau m. 
crazy f ou 
crocus crocus m. 
cross croix /. 
cross (through) traverser 
cross road carrefour m. 



crowd foule /. 

cry (n.) cri m. 

cry (vb,) s'ficrier, crier (Ex. 28) 

Cuba Cuba 

cuckoo coucou m. 

culture culture /. 

cup tasse /. 

curious curieux 

curtain rideau m. 

custom coutume /. 

customs moeurs f. plu. 

customs official douanier m. 

cut couper ; to cut off couper, 

dficouper 
cutlet c6telette /. 



damage d^gfiXs m, plu. 

damp humide; to be damp 

faire humide 
dangerous dangereux 
dark, to be faire obscur, faire 

nuit 
date date /. 
day jour m., joum6e /.; day 

before veOle (/.) de; day 

after day de jour en jour 
dead mort 
deal: a good deal beaucoup, 

bien de 
dear cher 
debt dette /. 

deceive tromper, d^cevoir 
December d^cembre m. 
decide decider 
declare declarer 
decorate d^corer 
decoration d^cor m. 
deep profond 
defeat vaincre 
degree degr6 m. ; degree (from 

university) dipldme m. ; 

doctor's degree doctorat m. 
delicious d^licieux 
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delivery distribution /. 

demand demander 

democracy democratic /. 

deny nier 

department d^partement m. 

deputy depute m.; House of 
Deputies Chambre (/.) des 
Deputes 

descend desoendre 

describe d^crire 

description description /. 

desire d^sirer 

dessert dessert m. 

destination but m., destina- 
tion /. 

destroy d^truire 

detract (from) nuire (k) 

devoted d6vou6 

dictionary dictionnaire in, 

die mourir 

difference difference /. 

different different 

difficult difficile 

difficulty difficult^ /. 

dig creuser 

dike digue /. 

dinner diner m, 

direction direction /. 

directly directement 

disagreeable d^sagr^able 

discouraged dScourage 

discover decouvrir 

discuss discuter 

disguise d^guiser 

dishes vaisselle /. 

disobey d^sob^ir 

divide diviser 

do faire; to do without se 
passer de 

doctor medecin m. 

doll poup^e /. 

dollar dollar m. 

dome ddme m. 

door porte /. 

doubt (vb.) douter (de) 



delightful charmant 

doubt (n.) doute m.;'no doubt 

sans doute 
down (stream) en aval 
downstairs en bas 
dozen douzaine /. 
draught oourant (w.) d'air 
dress robe /. 
dress s'habiller, v^tir 
drink boire 
drive ohasser; to drive away 

chasser 
drunk ivre 
dry sec 

dummy mannequin m. 
during pendant 
Dutch hollandais 
duty devoir w. 
duty (tax) droit m. 

E 

each chaque 

each one chacun ; each other 

Tun Tautre 
early de bonne heure; earlier 

plus de bonne heure 
earn gagner 
easily facilement 
east est m. 
easy facile 
eat manger; td eat (a meal, 

breakfast, etc.) prendre 
economical ^conome 
edition edition /. 
edge bord m. 
education education /. 
effect effet m. 
either I'un ou Tautre ; either . . . 

or soit . . . soit, ou . . . ou 
either (after a negative) non 

plus 
elders atnes m. plu. 
elect eiire 
electoral electoral 
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elevator asoenseur m. 

else d'autre; some one else 
quelqu'un d'autre 

embrace embrasser 

embroider broder 

emperor empereur m. 

emphasize appuyer sur 

empire epipire m. 

empty (river) d^boucher 

enamel ^mail m.; vlu.^ 6maux 

encyclopedia encyclop^die /. 

end fin /. 

end finir, aboutir (Ex. 22) 

ending fin /. 

enemy ennemi w. 

English anglais 

Englishman Anglais m. 

enjoy jouir de 

enormous ^norme 

enough assez 

enough, to be suffire 

enroll enrdler 

enter entrer (dans) 

entirely tout ^ fait 

entrance entree /. 

equally ^galement 

erect Iriger 

escape s'^chapper (a) 

especially surtout 

establishment ^tablissement m. 

estate etat m, 

Europe Europe /. 

even mSme 

evening soir m, 

event 6v6nement m. ; fait m, 

ever jamais; ever so little 
tant soit peu 

every chaque; tous, toutes 
les {noun in plural) ; tout, 
toute {noun singular^ with- 
out article) 

everybody tout le monde m. 

every one tout le monde m. 

everything tout m. 

everywhere partout 



evident Evident 

evidently ^videmment 

exact exact 

exactly: eight o'clock exactly 
huit heures precises 

examination examen m. 

examine examiner 

example exemple m.; for ex- 
ample par exemple 

excellent excellent 

except excepts 

excursion excursion /. 

excuse pardonner ; excuse, me 
pardon 

exercise exercice m. 

exercise ivh,) s'exercer, faire 
Texereice 

expect s'attendre h, (lb ce 
que) 

expenses frais m. plu. 

expensive coflteux, cher 

explain expliquer 

exposition exposition /., salon 
m. 

expression expression /. 

extend s'^tendre 

extreme extreme 

eyes yeux m. plu, 

F 

face (n.) visage m. 

face ivh,) donner sur 

fail faillir, manquer 

fair f oire /. 

fairy tale conte {m.) de f^es 

fall tomber 

fall automne m, or /. 

fame renomm^e /. 

family f amille /. 

famous fameux 

far loin ; as far as jusqu*d> 

farm f erme f, 

farmer fermier m. 

fast {adv,) vite 
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father p^re m. 

fatherland patrie /. 

favorite favori 

fear craindre 

February f^vrier 

feed nourrir 

feel (se) sentir 

feeling sentiment m. 

fellow gargon m. 

festival f 6te /. 

few (adj,) quelques, peu (de), 

rares 
few (pron. ) quelques-uns, -unes, 

peu 
fewer moins (de) 
field champ m. 
fig Ague /. 
fight se battre 
fill remplir 
finally enfin 
find trouver; to find out 

apprendre, savoir 
find one's way about s'orien- 

ter 
fine beau 
finger doigt m, 
finish finir 

fire feu m., inoendie m. 
fireman pompier m. 
fireplace chemin^e /. 
first (adj.) premier ; in the first 

place (adv.) d'abord 
fish poisson m. 
fisherman pdcheur m, 
fishing pdcne /. 
flag drapeau m. 
Flanders Flandre /. 
flee fuir, s'enfuir 
Flemish flamand 
floor plancher m. 
flower fleur /. 
fly mouche /. 
follow suivre 
folly f olie /. 
foot pied m, ; on foot h, pied 



for ifionj.) ear 

for {prep.) iwur (see grammar) 

forbid d^f endre 

forehead front m. 

foreign stranger 

foreigner stranger m. 

foresight pr6voyanoe /. 

forest forSt /. 

forget oublier 

form (se) former, (se) faire; to 
form in line se mettre en file 

formality formality /. 

former, die celui-ld. 

former days autrefois 

formerly autrefois 

fortnight quinze jours 

fortune, good fortune bonheur 
m. 

found fonder 

fountain fontaine /. 

franc franc m, 

France France /. 

Franco-Prussian franco-alle- 
mand 

frankly franchement 

free (open) libre; (at no ex- 
pense) fi^ratuit 

freeze geler; to freeze over 
geler 

French fran^ais 

Frenchman Frangais m. 

frequent frequenter 

Fridav vendredi m. 

friend ami m. 

frightful affreux 

from de ; ' (time) depuis 

front : in front of devant 

fruit fruit m. 

fruit tree fruitier m. 

full plein 

fun badinage m. 

fun : to make fun of se moquer 
de 

funny drdle 

furnish foumir 
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furniture meubles m. 

mobilier m. 
further plus loin 
furze ajono m. 



plu. ; 



ga^ery ^alerie /. 

garden jardin m. 

gate porta /. 

gay gai 

general (n.) g^n^ral m. 

general (adj.) g^n^ral; in 
general en g^n^ral 

Geneva Geneve /. 

gentleman monsieur ; plu. mes- 
sieurs 

geography gfiographie /. 

German allemand 

Germany Allemagne /. 

gesture geste m. 

get se procurer, acheter; (an 
idea) se former; (have got 
« to have to) falloir; (« to 
have + past part.) faire + 
inf.; (« to become) deve- 
nir ; (« to arrive) arriver ; to 
get along se tirer d'affaires ; 
to get along without se passer 
de ; to get down on se mettre 
k; to get in entrer; to get 
out descendre ; to get rid of 
se d^barrasser de ; to get to 
sleep s'endormir; to get up 
se lever ; to get accustomed 
to, used to s'accoutumer k ; 
to get broken se casser; to 
get married se marier ; to get 
ready se preparer; to get 
wet se mouiller ; etc. 

gingerbread pain (m.) d'^pice 

girl (jeune) ffle/. 

give donner 

give up renoncer h 

glad heureux, content 



glass verre w. 

glory gloire /. 

glove gant m. 

go aller ; to go away, off partir, 
s'en aller; to go around 
faire le tour de ; to go down 
descendre; to go in entrer; 
to go out sortir ; to go out 
(fire) s'^teindre; to go out 
(tide) baisser ; to go through 
traverser, parcourir; to go 
to bed se coucher ; to go to 
sleep s'endormir; to go up 
monter; to go up to s'ap- 
procher de; to go with 
accompagner; to go (« to 
become) devenir 

goat chfevre /. 

God Dieu m. 

gold or m. 

good bon, sage (of children) 

goodness ! mon Dieu ! 

good night bonsoir 

Gothic gothique 

govern gouvemer 

government gouvemement m. 

grape raisin m. 

grateful reconnaissant 

grateful, to be savoir gr6 

great grand ; great deal, great 
many beaucoup 

Great Britain Grande Bre- 
tagne /. 

greatly fort, bien 

grind moudre 

grocer Spicier m. 

ground terre /. 

group groupe m. 

grow pousser ; (cattsative) faire 
pousser 

guard garder 

guess deviner 

guide guide m, 

guillotine guillotine /. 

Gulf Stream gulf stream m* 
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habit habitude /., ooutume /. 

hair cheveux m, plu, 

half {adi,) demi . 

half (n.) moiti6 /. 

half-hour demi-heure /. 

haU salle /. 

hand main /. 

hang pendre 

happen arriver 

happy heureux 

hard (adj,) difficile 

hard (adv.) dur, ferme 

hardly 2b peine, ne . . . gudre 

harm nuire h 

hash *hachis m. 

hat chapeau m. 

hate *hair 

have avoir, to have to falloir, 

devoir 
head tSte /. 
hear entendre; to hear from 

them avoir de leurs nouvelles 
hearth foyer m. 
heat chaleur /. 
heat (vb,) chauffer 
heatiier bruyfere /. 
heating chauffage m. 
Heavens ! mon Dieu I 
hedge 'hade/. 
' Helena H^l^ne /. 
hell enfer m. 
help aider; to help one's self 

se servir 
help (« prevent) emp§cher 
hence aussi, ainsi 
here ici; here is, here are 

voici 
hero *h6ros m. 
hiddeii cach6 
high *liaut ; eher ; high up bien 

haut 
historic, historical historique 
history histoire /. 



hit f rapper 

holiday f 6te /., jour f6ri6 m. 

HoUand*HolIande/. 

home : at home chez moi, lui, 

elle, etc. 
honey miel m. 
hook hame^n m. 
hope esp^rer 
horn cor m. 
horse cheval m. 
horse back, on & cheval 
hotel hdtel m. 
hour heure /. 
house maison /. 
house owner propri^taire m. 
how comment, comme; how 

much, how many combien 
however pourtant 
however {with an adj,) quelque 

. . . que ; however that may 

be quoiqu'il en soit 
hundred cent ; (collective) cen- 

taine /. 
hungry, to be avoir faim 
hunt (for) chercher 
hurry se d^p^cher, se pressor 
hurry : in a hurry press6 
hurt faire mal lb, nuire h, 



idea id^e /. 
if si 

imagine s'imaginer 
impair nuire lb 
impatiently avec impatience 
importance imjwrtance /. 
important important 
impression impression /. 
in dans, en, h, (see grammar) 
inch pouce m, 
incident incident m. 
incoming (tide) montant 
indeed bien, en effet 
independent ind^pendant 
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industrious industrieux 

industry Industrie /. 

inhabitant habitant m. 

injured bless^ 

ink encre /. 

inscription inscription /. 

inside (adv.) dedans 

inside {prep,) dans 

inside (n.) int^rieur m. 

inspect visiter 

inspector inspeoteur m.; (cus- 
toms) douanier m. 

inspire inspirer 

install installer 

instance: for instance par 
exemple 

instruction instruction /. 

insurance company compagnie 
(/.) d'assurances 

insure assurer 

intelligent intelligent 

intend avoir I'intention (de) 

interest int^resser; to be in- 
terested in s'int^resser a 

interest int^r^t m, 

interesting int^ressant 

intoxicated ivre 

introduce presenter 

introduction introduction /. 

invite inviter 

island lie /.; Hot m. (Ex. 22) 

Italian italien 

Italy Italic/. 

ivy lierre m. 

J 

jam confiture/, 
janitor concierge m, 
janitress concierge /. 
Japan Japon m, 
Jesus J^sus m. 
jewel bijou m. 
Joan Jeanne /. 
John Jean m. 
join se joindre ^ 



Joseph Joseph m. 
journey voyage w. 
judge juge m. 
judge juger 
July juillet m. 
June juin m. 
just (adv.) exaotement 
just: to have just (+ past 
part.) venir de ( + inf.) 



keep garder, tenir, retenir ; to 
keep from emp^cher de 

keep up maintenir 

kiU tuer 

kilo (kilogram) kilo (kilo- 
gramme) m. 

kilometer kilometre m. 

kind sorte /. 

kindness bont^ /. 

king roi m. 

kingdom royaume m. 

knee genou m. 

knitting tricotage m. 

knock over renverser 

know savoir, connattre; to 
know how savoir 

knowledge oonnaissance /. 

known connu 



lace dentelle /. 

lack manque m.; for lack of 

faute de 
lacking, to be manquer 
lady dame /. 
lake lac m. 
lamb mouton m. 
lamp lampe /. 

land ! ma foi ! mon Dieu ! etc. 
landlord propri^taire m. 
language langue /. 
large grand 
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lark alouette /. 

last dernier, pass6 ; at last enfin 

late tard 

later plus tard 

Latin latin 

latitude latitude f. 

latter, the celui-ci 

laugh rire 

lawyer avocat m. 

lead conduire, mener 

leaf feuille /. 

learn apprendre 

least: at least aumoins, du 

moins 
leave laisser, quitter, partir de 
lecture conference /. 
left gauche 
left, to be Tester 
leg jambe /.; (of meat) gigot m. 
legend l^gende /. 
less moins 
lesson le^on /. 
let laisser, permettre 
letter lettre /. 
lettuce laitue /. 
library biblioth^que /. 
lie down se coucner 
life vie/, 
light allumer 
light, to be faire jour 
like aimer; plaire d. (see 

grammar) 
like (adv,) comme 
lilac lilas m. 

lily of the valley muguet m. 
line ligne /.; in line en file 
Ustliste/. 
listen to 6couter 
literature litt^rature /. 
little {adj.) petit 
little \adv.) peu; ever so little 

tant soit peu 
live demeurer, vivre; long 

live vive 
live {adj,) vivant 



lively vif 

living vie /. 

loan prdter 

Loire Loire /. 

long {adj.) long 

long {adv,) : long time long- 
temps; longer plus long- 
temps; as long as tant que 

long {vb.) tarder {impersonai) ; 
we long to ii nous tarde de 
+ inf. 

longer : no longer ne — plus 

look at regarder 

look for chercher 

look out not to se garder de 

look over feuilleter 

look up chercher 

lord seigneur m. 

lose perdre ; to lose one's way 
s*6garer 

lot : a lot of beaucoup 

Louvre Louvre m. 

love aimer 

loving {adj.) aimant 

low bas 

lower inffirieur 

loyal loyal 

luckily heureusement 

lunch, luncheon dejeuner m., 
goflter m. 

Luxemburg Luxembourg m. 

lyc^e lyc6e m. 



made: to be made up of 

consister en 
magnificent magnifique 
maid bonne /. 
mail courrier m. 
mainland terre /. 
make faire; to make + adj. 

rendre ; to make the most of 

profiter autant que possible 

de 
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make marque /. 
man homme m. 
manger creche /. 
manner mani^re /. 
manufacture fabrication /. ; 

plu. collectively produits fab- 

riqu6s m, plu, 
manuscript manuscrit m. 
many, great many beaucoup, 

bien (see grammar) 
March mars m. 
market march6 w., *halles /. 

plu, 
Mame Marne /. 
married mari^ 
marry 6pouser, marier, se 

marier (see grammar) 
marvelous merveilleux 
marvelously merveilleusement 
Mary Marie /. 
masked masque 
masquerade {adj.) masque 
mass messe /. 
masterpiece chef-d'oeuvre 
match allumette /, 
mathematics math^matique /. 
matter: what's the matter? 

qu'avez-vous, qu'y a-t-il 
May mai m. 
may pouvoir, se pouvoir (see 

frammar) ; that may well 
e ca se peut bien 
mayor maire m, 
meal repas m. 
mean vouloir dire, signifier 
meaning signification /. 
means: by means of au 

moyen de 
meat viande /. 
mechanic m^canique 
medicine m^decine /. 
Mediterranean M§diterran6e /. 
meet (by chance) rencontrer; 

(= to know) connaitre 
memory m^moire /. 



mention faire mention de, 

mentionner 
merit m6riter 
merry-go-round chevaux (m. 

plu,) de bois 
messenger, messager m. 
meter m6tre m. 
Mexico Mexique m. 
middle milieu m, 
middle ages moyen &ge m. 
midnight minuit m. 
might i)ouvoir (see grammar) 
mild doux 
milk lait m, 
milk traire 
miller meunier m. 
million million m. 
mind esprit m. 
mind : never mind n'importe 
minister ministre m, 
ministry minist^re m. 
minute minute /. 
mirror miroir m, 
miserable miserable 
miss manquer 
mistake, to make a, to be 

mistaken se tromper 
mistletoe gui m, 
mistress maitresse /. 
model module m. 
modern modeme 
moment moment m, 
Monday lundi m, 
money argent m. 
month mois m. 
monument monument m. 
moon lune /. 
Moor Maure m. 
more plus ; more and more de 

plus en plus ; the more . . . 

the more plus . . . plus 
morning matin m, 
most le plus ; most (of) + noun 

la plupart de; the most 

part la plupart 
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mother mdre /. 
mount mont m. 
mountain montagne /. 
mountaineer montagnard m. 
mourn pleurer 
mouth bouche /. 
move §mouvoir 
much beaucoup 
mufSer couvre-col m. 
municipal municipal 
museum mus^e m. 
music musique f. 
musician musicien m. 
must devoir, falloir (see gram- 
mar) 
mutton mouton m. 
my ! ma f oi ! 

N 

name nom m. 

nap somme m. 

Napoleon Napoleon 

narrow 6troit 

national national 

natural natural 

naturally naturellement 

nature nature /. 

nave nef /. 

near pr^s de 

nearly presque 

necessary n^cessaire; to be 
necessary falloir 

neck cou m. 

need (vb.) avoir besoin de, 
falloir 

neglect n^gliger 

neighbor voisin m, 

neighboring environnant 

neitibier ni I'un .ni Tautre; 
neither . . . nor ni . . . ni. 

nephew neveu m, 

never ne . . . jamais 

nevertheless n^anmoins, pour- 
tan t 



new nouveau, neuf 

New Year's Day le jour de Tan 

news nouvelles /. vlu, 

newspaper journal m. 

next prochain 

next day lendemain m.; next 

morning le lendemain matin 
night nuit /., soir m.; last 

night hier soir 
night before veille /. (de) 
nightingale rossignol m. 
no non 

nobody ne . . . personne 
noise bruit m. 
none ne . . . aucun, ne . . . 

nul 
noon midi m, 
Normandy Normandie /. 
north nord m, 
northern septentrional 
nose nez m. 

not ne . . . pas ; non (Ex. 29) 
not but what non que 
nothing ne . . . rien 
notice remarquer, observer ; to 

take notice of se rendre 

compte de 
novel roman m. 
novelist romancier m. 
November novembre m. 
now* maintenant ; now . . . now 

tantdt . . . tantdt 
number num^ro m., chiffre m., 

nombre m. 
numerous nombreux 



oath serment m. 
obey ob6ir (a) 
oblige obliger 
observe observer 
ocean oc^an m. 
o'clock heure(s) /. 
of de 
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off there l^bas 

offer offrir 

office bureau m. 

often souvent 

old vieux ; to be — years old 

avoir — ans, §tre &g6 da — 

ans 
omelet omelette /. 
omnibus omnibus m. 
once une fois ; at once tout do 

suite; once in a while de 

temps en temps 
one {indef, pron.) on; (jium.) 

un, une ; the one celui 
only seulement ; ne . . . que 
onto sur 
open ouvrir; open onto don- 

ner sur 
open ouvert ; open fire feu de 

chemin6e 
opinion avis m., opinion /. 
oppose s'opposer a, tenir t^te k 
opposite en face de 
orange orange /. 
order ordre m. 

order (i;&.) ordonner, comman- 
der 
order : in order to pour, afin de 
ordinarily ordinairement 
ordinary ordinaire 
organization organisation /. 
other autre 

otherwise sinon, autrement 
ought devoir 
outdoors au-dehors 
out of hors de 
outer ext^rieur 
outside of hors de 
over au-dessus de 
over there la-bas 
overcast convert 
owe devoir 
own propre 
own {vb.) poss^der 
owner proprietaire m. 



pack (a trunk) faire (une malle) 

pad bourrelet m, 

page pa^e /. 

paint pemdre 

painter peintre m. 

paintin|; peinture /. 

pair paire /. 

palace palais m. 

Pantheon Pantheon m. 

paper papier w. 

paper covered broch6 

parcel post colis postaux m. plu. 

pardon pardonner 

Parisian parisien 

park pare m. 

part partie /. 

participle participe w. 

pass passer; pass through 

parcourir 
passage passage m, 
passage-way passage m. 
past passS 
pastor pasteur m. 
pastiy pfi.tisserie /. 
path sentier m. 
patience patience /. 
patron patron m., patronne /. 
pay (for) payer ; pay attention 

faire attention 
peaceful paisible 
peach p^che /. 
pear poire /. 
peas petits pois m. plu. 
peasant paysan m.; peasant 

woman paysanne /. 
peculiar particulier 
pen plume /. 
penetrate pen^trer 
penitence penitence /. 
pension pension /. 
people peuple m.; gens m. or/. 

plu. (see grammar), person- 

nes /. plu. J monde m.; on 
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pepper poivre m. 

per par 

perceive s'apercevoir (de) 

perfect parfait 

performance representation /. 

perhaps peut-dtre 

permit permettre 

person personne /. 

photograph photographie /. 

piano piano m. 

pick cueillir 

pick out choisir 

pick up ramasser 

picture tableau m, 

picturesque pittores^ue 

piece morceau m., pi^ce/. 

pile tas m. 

pilgrimage p^lerinage m. 

pine tree pin m, 

pious pieux 

pipe pipe/. 

pity plaindre 

pity : it is a pity c'estdommage ; 
what a pity quel dommage 

place lieu w., endroit m.; to 
take place avoir lieu ; to take 
one's place s'installer; to 
take the place of remplacer 

plague peste /. 

plan plan m. 

plant plante /. 

plaster platre m. 

platform plate-forme /. 

play (t;6.)Jouer 

play pi^ce /.; plays (coUeC" 
lively) theatre m. s. 

pleasant agr^able 

pleasant, to be (weather) faire 
beau (temps) ; to be pleas- 
ant (to do something) faire 
bon faire quelque chose 

please plaire (k) ; - if you 
please s'il vous plait, veuillez 
(see grammar) ; as they please 
comme bon leur semble 



pleasure plaisir m. 

plenty assez, beaucoup, bien 

pneumatic pneumatique 

poem po^me m. 

poet po^te m. 

poetry po^sie /. 

point point m, 

police police /. 

policeman sergent de ville m, 

political politique 

politics politique /. 

pond mare /. 

pontoon ponton m. 

poor pauvre 

poorly mal 

population population /. 

port-folio serviette /. 

position position /. 

possession possession /. 

possible possible 

postage due surtaxe /. 

postage stamp timbre-poste 

w.; (plu. timbres-poste) 
postal postal 
posted, to be avoir des ren- 

seignements (sur) 
poster affiche /. 
postman facteur m. 
post office poste/., bureau (w.) 

de postes 
posts postes /. plu, 
potato pomme de terre /. 
pound livre /. 
power pouvoir m, 
Prado Prado w. 
preach prScher 
preacher pr^dicateur m, 
prefect pr^fet m. 
prefecture pr^fectiu-e /. 
prefer pr^flrer 
prepare preparer 
present (adj,) present, actuel 
present (vb,) presenter 
present (n.) cadeau m. 
president president m. 
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pretty joli 

pret^ well {adv,) assez bien 

prevent emp6oher 

price prix m. 

priest pr6tre m. 

prince prince m. 

principal principal 

principal principal m. 

print imprimer 

prison prison /. 

prisoner prisonnier m. 

prize prix m. 

probably probablement, sans 
doute 

procession procession /., mo- 
ndme m. 

procure se procurer 

product produit m, 

professor prof esseur m. 

profit pronter 

program programme m. 

promise promettre 

pronounce prononcer 

pronunciation prononciation /. 

propose proposer 

protect prot^ger 

Protestant prot«stant 

proud fier 

prove prouver 

Provence Provence/. 

provided (that) pourvu que 

province province /. 

provision provision /. 

Prussia Prusse /. 

public public 

punish punir 

pupil ^I^ve m. 

purse bourse /. 

pursue poursuivre 

push pousser 

pull (up) tirer 

put mettre ; to put off remettre ; 
to put on mettre; to put 
out ^teindre; to put to bed 
coucher ; to put up mettre 



quantity quantity /. 

quarter quart m, ; quartier m, 

queen reine /. 

question question /. ; to be a 

question of s'agir de 
quickly vite 

quiet : to keep quiet, se taire 
quite assez, tout 



rabbit stew civet m. 

radish radis m. 

rain pluie /. 

rain {vh,) pleuvoir 

raise faire pousser 

rarely rarement 

rascal vaurien m., diable m. 

raspberry framboise /. 

rather plutdt ; rather ( = some- 
what) un peu 

ravine ravine /. 

ravishing ravissant 

reach arriver k 

read lire 

ready pr§t 

real vrai 

really vraiment 

reason raison f, 

receive recevoir 

recent recent 

recently r^cemment 

recite reciter 

recognize reconnattre 

recommend recommander 

rector recteur w. 

red rouge 

reduced r^duit 

reestablish r^tablir 

reference r4f6rence 

refuse refuser 

reeard : in regard to sur, h 
I'^gard de 
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register enregistrer, marquer 

(thermometer) 
regular r^gulier 
reign r^gner 
relate raconter 
relatively relativement 
religion religion /. 
religious reugieux 
remain raster 
remember se souvenir de, se 

rappeler 
renaissance renaissance /. 
reply r6ponse /. 
reply (vb.) r4pondre (k) 
represent repr6senter 
representation representation/, 
representative repr^sentant m. 
republic r^publique /. 
resemble ressemoler 
reserve reserver 
resolve r^soudre 
respectful respectueux 
rest reste m. ; les autres plu. 
restaurant restaurant m. 
retake reprendre 
return revenir • 
revolution revolution /. 
ribbon ruban m. 
rich riche 
riches richesse /. 
ride parcours m, 
right, to be avoir raison 
right droit m. 
right (adj.) droit 
right away tout de suite; all 

right trSs bien 
rise se lever ; (tide) monter 
risk risque m, 
river fleuve w., riviere /. 
road route /. 
roam error 
roast rdtir 
roast beef rosbif m, 
rock rocher m. 
rocky rocheux 



roll petit pain.m. 

Roman romain 

roof toit m. 

room chambre /., saUe /.; 

place /. 
rose rose /. 
nile r^gle /. 
nile (vb.) r^gner 
run courir 

running (adj.) coidant 
Russian russe 

S 

sack sac m. 

sailor matelot m. 

saint saint m., sainte /. 

salad salade /. 

salt sel m. 

salt (adj.) sale 

sand sable m. 

satisfied content ; to be satis- 
fied se contenter (de) 

saucer soucoupe /. 

Savoy Savoie /. 

say (ure ; say ! dites-moi, dites 
done (colloquial) 

scarcely h peine, ne . . . gu^re 

scare effrayer 

scarf echarpe /. 

scene sc^ne /. 

school ecole /. 

schoolboy coliegien m. 

science science /. 

scold gronder 

sculpture sculpture /. 

sea mer /. 

seaport port (m.) de mer 

season saison /. 

seat place /. 

second deuxi^me 

second-hand d'occasion 

secret secret 

section section /. 

see voir 
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seem sembler 

Seine Seine /. 

sell vendre 

senate s^nat m. 

send envoyer; to send for 

envoyer chercher 
sentence phrase /. 
separate (se) s^parer 
September septembre m. 
serious s^rieiix 
servant bonne /., domestique 

m. or /. 
serve servir; to serve as 

servir de 
seryice service w.; culte m. 
set out partir, se mettre en 

marche 
set to work se mettre a travail 
set up ^tablir 
settle s'^tablir 
several plusieurs 
severe sfev^re, dur 
sew coudre 
sewing couture /. 
shave (se) raser 
sheep mouton m. 
shelf rayon m. 
shepherd berger m. 
shine briller 
shiver grelotter 
shocked choqu^ 
shoe Soulier m. 
shooting gallery galerie (/.) de 

tir 
shop boutique /. 
shore bord m. (de la mer) 
short court 
shout crier, hurler 
shovel pelle /. 
show (vh.) montrer 
show (n.) spectacle m. 
shut up renf ermer 
sick malade 
side bord m., c6t6 m. 
sidewalk trottoir m. 



siege sidge m. 

sign affiche /. 

sign {vb.) signer 

signboard plaque indicatrice /. 

signify signifier 

silk sole/. 

simple simple 

simply simplement 

since (prep.) depuis 

since (conj.) depuis que ; puis- 

que, comme 
sing chanter 
single seul ; ( *- unmarried) 

gar^on 
sir monsieur 
sister soeur /. 
sit (down) s'asseoir; sitting « 

p. p. assis ; sit down again se 

rasseoir 
site emplacement m, 
situated situ6 
sketches : travel sketches 

scenes (f.) de voyage 
skillful habile 
sky ciel m. 
slang argot ifi, 
sleep dormir; to go to sleep, 

to get to sleep s'endormir 
sleigh-riding, to go se prome- 

ner en tratneau 
slip bulletin m. 
slippery glissant 
slung over the shoulders en 

^cnarpe (sur T^paule) 
smile sourire 
smoke fumer 
snow (vh.) neiger 
snow neige /. 
so ainsi, aussi; so that pour 

que, afin que ; de sorte que, 

81 bien que (see grammar) ; 

si ; so . . . as si . . . que ; 

and so on et ainsi de suite 
so many, so much tant 
sober sobre 
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soldier soldat m. 

solemnity solennit^ /. 

some iadj,) = part. art. ; quel- 

que 
some {pron.) - part. pron. ; 

quelques-uns 
something quelque chose m. 
sometimes quelquefois 
son fils m, 
song chanson /. 
soon bientdt; as soon as 

aussitot que 
sorry, to be regretter 
sort sorte /. 
sound son m, 
soup potage m., soupe/. 
south sud m. 
Spain Espagne /. 
Spaniard Espagnol m. 
Spanish espagnol 
speak parler 
special special 
specialty sp^cialit^ /. 
spectacle spectacle m, 
spend (time) passer; mettre 

(Jt) ; (money) d^penser 
spite, in spite of malgr6 
splendid splendide 
spread ^tendre 
spring printemps m, 
square place /. 
square {adj,) carr6 
stable stable /. 
stained glass window vi trail 

m., jtlu, vitraux 
stairs escalier m. 
stamp timbre-poste m. 
stand se tenir debout; Stre; 

supporter 
star ^toile /. 
start partir; = to begin com- 

mencer 
starve mourir de faim 
state 6tat m, 
station gare /. 



statue statue /. 

stay rester 

steal voler 

steeple fl^che /. 

step marche /. 

stick bd.ton m. 

still pourtant, eependant 

stone pierre /. 

stop (s')arr6ter; descendre; 
cesser 

store magasin m, 

story histoire /. 

stove po^le m. 

strange strange 

street rue /. 

strength force /. 

strike frapper 

striking {adj.) frappant 

string bean haricot vert m, 

student ^tudiant m. 

study ^tudier 

stupid b^te, stupide 

subdivide subdivlser 

subject sujet m. 

sub-prefect sous-pr^fet m. 

subscribe s'abonner 

suburb banlieue /. 

subway souterrain m.; sub- 
way-train train souterrain 

succeed r^ussir 

such tel ; such a un tel ; {vxiih 
adj.) si 

sudden, all of a tout d*un coup 

suffer souffrir 

sum somme /. 

summer 6t6 m. 

sun soleil m. 

Sunday dimanche m. 

sunset coucher (m.) du soleil 

superb superbe 

suppose supposer 

sure s(lr 

surmounted surmont^ 

surprise ^tonner, surprendre; 
to be surprised s*6tonner 
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surround environner 
sweep nettoyer 
swim nager 
Swiss Suisse 
Switzerland Suisse /. 
symbolism symbolisme m, 
system syst^me m. 



table table /. 

take prendre, conduire, mener ; 
(carry to) apporter ; (require 
time) fallou'; to take a 
walk faire une promenade; 
to take place avoir lieu; to 
take care of garder, prendre 
garde de 

tale conte m. 

talent talent m. 

talk parler 

tapestry tapisserie /. 

tea th6 m. 

teach enseigner 

teacher professeur m. 

telegraph t^l^graphe m. 

telephone t416phone m. 

tell dire ; to tell about parler 
de ; to tell (a story) raconter 

temple temple m. 

tennis tenms m. 

tennis court salle (/.) du jeu de 
paume 

term terme m. 

territory jberritoire m, 

thank remercier 

thank you merci 

thanks to gr^ce h. 

that (conj.) que 

that (see dem. pron.) ; that is 
c'est-lk^dire 

thatch chaume m. 

theater theatre m, 

then alors, puis, ensuite 

there IJt, y 



thermometer thermomdtre m. 

thesis th^se /. 

thick ^pais 

thin l^ger 

thing chose /. 

think penser, croire ; trouver 

third troisi^me; third estate 
tiers €tat 

thorn 6pine /. 

though : as though comme si 

thoroughly a fond 

thousand (collectively) millier m. 

thread fil m. 

threaten menacer 

through h travers, au travers 
de; par (see grammar). 

throw Jeter 

Thursday jeudi 

ticket billet m. 

tide mar6e f. 

tightly 6troitement 

time temps m., heure /.; 
present time heure actuelle ; 
= occasion fois f,j from 
time to time de temps en 
temps ; in time a temps ; 
at the same time en mSme 
te^ps; it is time il est 
temps; have a good time 
s'amuser ; have such a good 
time s'amuser tant, or telle- 
ment 

times (in multiplication table) 
fois 

tip pourboire m. 

tip (vh.) donner un pourboire a 

tired fatigue ; to become tired 
se lasser 

to a 

to-day aujourd'hui 

together ensemble 

tomb tombeau m. 

to-morrow domain 

Tom Thumb le petit Poucet 

to-night ce soir 
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too trop; ( - also )aussi 
top sommet m. 
" tough " vaurien m. 
Touring Club Touring Club m, 
toward vers (physical and 

time) ; envers (mental) 
tower tour /. 
town ville /. 
toy joujou m. 
trade commerce m, 
trade (vh.) faire des emplettes 
tragic tragique 
train train m.' 
trained instruit 
translate traduire 
translation traduction /. 
travel (vb,) voyager 
travel (n.) voyage m. 
traveler voyageur m. 
tree arbre m. 
trial 4preuve /. 
Trianon Trianon m. 
trip voyage m., excursion /.; 

parcours m. 
Trocadero Trocadfiro m. 
trouble peine /. 
true vrai 
trunk malle /. 
trust se fier h 
try essayer 
tube tube m, 
Tuesday mardi m, 
tulip tulipe /. 
tunnel tunnel m. 
turn tour m, 
turn (vb.) tourner 
turnip navet m. 
twelve o'clock midi (noon), 

minuit (night) 
twice deux fois 



umbrella parapluie m. 
uncle oncle m. 



under sous 

understand comprendre 

unite (s')unir 

United States Btats-Unis w. 

plu. 
university university /. 
unless h moins que 
unload d^charger 
until (prep.) jusqu'a 
until (conj.) jusqu'h ce que 
up (river) en amont 
use employer, se servir de; 

what is the use of h quoi 

bon + inf. ; to be of no use 

avoir beau + inf. 
used (adj.) accoutum^ 
usual d'ordinaire 
usually ordinairement 



vain, to be in avoir beau + inf. 

valley valine /. 

value valeur /. 

vanquished (p. p. of vaincre) 

various divers, -es 

vassal vassal m. 

vast vaste 

vault caveau m. 

vegetable v^g^table /., legume 

/.; early vegetables pri- 

meurs/. plu. 
vendor venaeur m., vendeuse/. 
ventilate ventiler 
verb verbe m. 
very tr^s 
very (adj.) mSme (after noun 

modified) 
vessel vaisseau m. 
victorious vainqueur 
view vue /. 
villa villa /. 
village village m, 
violet violette /. 
virgin vierge /. 
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visit {vh,) visiter 

visit (n.) visite/. 

voice voix /. 

volume tome wi., volume m, 

voter votant m. 

W 

wage gage m. 

wait (for) attendre 

wait (n.) attente /.; wait 
between acts entr'acte m. 

wake (up) (s')6veiller 

walk (n.) promenade /.; to 
take a walk faire une pro- 
menade, se promener 

walk (vh.) se promener (2l 
pied), marcher; to walk 
through parcourir 

wall mur m. 

want vouloir 

war guerre /. 

warm chaud; to be warm 
(weather) faire chaud; to 
be warm (person) avoir 
chaud 

warm (vh.) chauffer 

wash laver 

wash house, washing place 
lavoir m. 

washing lessive /. 

waste perdre 

water eau /. 

way mani^re/. ;(- road) chemin 
m.; to find one's way about 
s'orienter; on the way (to) 
en route (pour) ; by the way 
par exemple 

weak faible 

wear porter 

weather temps m. 

week semaine /. 

well bien; eh bien!; as well 
(s likewise) ^galement; as 
well as ainsi que 



west ouest m. 

wet mouiiler 

wharf quai m. 

what (see rel. andinterr. pron.) ; 

what of it ! qu'importe ! 
whatever (pron.) quoi que 
whatever (adj,) quelque . . . 

que 
wheat bl6 m. 
wheel roue /. 
when quand, lorsque 
whence d'oii 
whenever quand, toutes les 

fois que 
where oil 
whether si; whether ... or 

soit que . . . ou que 
which (see rel. and interr. 

pron. and interr. adj.) 
while pendant que; tandis 

que 
while (n-) quelque temps; 

after a while apr^s un peu 
white blanc 

whitewashed blanchi {k chaux) 
who, whom, whose (see rel. 

and interr. pron.) 
whole entier 

why pourquoi; why! maisi 
wide large; wide open grand 

ouvert 
widow veuve /. 
wife f emme /. 
wild sauvage 
will (vh.) vouloir 
will (n.) testament w. 
William Guillaume 
willing, to be vouloir bien 
wind serrer 
wind vent m. 

window fenStre /. ; store win- 
dow vitrine /. 
windy, to be faire du vent 
wine vin w. 
winter hiver m. 
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Wise Men mages m. plu, 

wish vouloir 

with avec, de (see en^ammar) 

within dans, en 

without sans 

woman f emme /. 

wonder se demander; s'^ton- 

ner ; it is no wonder ce n'est 

pas ^tonnant 
wonderful merveilleux 
wood bois m, 
wooden de bois 
woods bois m. 
word mot m, 
work (»6.) travailler 
work (n.) travail w., oeuvre/. 
working (adj.) ouvrier 
workman ouvrier m. 
world monde m. 
worth, to be valoir; to be 



worth while valoir la peine, 

Stre la peine 
wrap serrer 
write ^orire 
writing 6criture /. 
wrong, to be avoir tort 



yard cour /. 
year an w., ann^/. 
yellow jaune 
yes oui 

yesterday hier 
yet encore 
young jeime 
your voire 



zero z6ro m. 



LE FRANCAIS ET SA PATRIE 

With Notes and Vocabulary 



BY 



L. RAYMOND TALBOT, A.M. 

Instructor in Romance Languages in Boston University 



TEACHERS of French have long felt the need of a first-year reader which 
is easy, interesting and instructive. Fairy tales do not appeal to the 
average pupil; neither do the morbid stories which are found in readers of 
the ordinary type. Moreover, these stories do not inspire any admiration for 
French literature. 

Mr. Talbot has written his own experiences in a bright, entertaining style, 
in easy, colloquial, idiomatic French. The book teems with information of . 
value also to advanced classes which wish to study the life of the people whose 
language and literature they know. Incidentally, the book furnishes an ex- 
cellent working vocabulary which teachers welcome as a basis for conversation. 

The first part of the book is in the form of Conversations. Two young 
Americans in visiting Paris, one of them for the first time, comment upon 
French meals, transportation facilities, theatres, postal services, Sunday ob- 
servance, buying books, and so on. 

The second part is in the form of Letters describing Paris and customs 
which lend themselves more readily to this form of description than to con- 
versation. In the springtime, when the country is most worthy of the title 
" la belle France," the author made long trips in Normandy, Brittany, the 
Loire Valley, and Provence. 

A few of the choicest French poems and a half-dozen songs give the student 
a glimpse of priceless treasures which may be his if he pursues the study of 
French beyond the first year. 

The book contains two maps, showing only places mentioned in the text, and 
many illustrations, some of which are from photographs taken by the author. 

In two years " Le Fran9ais et sa Patrie " went through five editions, and 
was adopted in nearly looo schools. The present edition profits from various 
suggestions made by teachers in both countries. 
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